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tion by gaining such independence. For those who can- 
not so escape, society must insist upon justice on the 
part of those who have power, and make it certain that 
human life, health, and liberty shall not be made com- 
modities to be bought and sold without reference to the 
welfare of wage-earners. But with impartiality the gen- 
eral public must insist that the wage-earner must practise 
the virtues he demands in his employers. 


ad 


WE have several words describing the men who occupy 
pulpitsin our churches. ‘“ Pastor,’‘ ‘‘parson,’’ ‘‘preacher,”’ 
“clergyman,” and ‘‘minister” are all words incommon use, 
but they are not identical in meaning. A pastor is a 
shepherd, attending to the personal wants of the people 
who are committed to his charge. The parson is a per- 
son, or personage, representing the civil and ecclesiastical 
functions of the parish. The preacher may or may not 
be connected with a parish, he is an expounder of the 
truth. The clergyman is one who represents the literary 
accomplishments of a scholarly profession, while the 
minister (the best name of all) is one who voluntarily 
makes himself in spiritual things the servant of all who 
need his aid. In proud humility the minister submits 
himself to the service of the Highest, and counts it an 
honor to be able to serve his fellow-men in relations 
where the rich and poor meet together and the Lord is 
the maker of them all. There never was a time when 
the men who bore these titles were not subject to com- 
ment of every kind, from the highest praise to the most 
brutal contempt; but there never was a time when those 
who represented the highest form of service in any of 
these capacities had such opportunities as now or such 
honor from those who are leading the moral progress of 
society. 

wt 


IN movements toward religious unity it is not well to 
undertake too much at once. There are certain obvious 
possibilities which are desirable. Let Methodism close 
up its ranks; let Baptists of all kinds come together; 
let all Presbyterians unite in one body; let all churches 
that prefer the rule of the bishop unite; then it would be 
time to consider a closer union of these consolidated 
denominations. Meanwhile, it is just as well for those 
who call themselves liberals in religion to understand 
that, the more solid Christendom becomes, the more 
thoroughgoing will be the exclusion of Unitarians, 
Universalists, and all who cannot accept the creeds of 
the strong churches. For fifteen years we have been 
confident that the time would come when the great con- 
servative majority would make the liberal minority in 
the evangelical churches come up to the creeds with hearty 
assent or withdraw. The attitude of the secular press 
throughout the country shows that, if such an issue 
should be forced, the sympathies of the general public 
would be, not with the conservatives, but with the 
liberals. For years to come Unitarians must attend to 
their own business and work where they can do the most 
good in the vast world that lies outside of conservative 
orthodoxy. 

a 


IN Salem, Mass., there is a society called ‘‘The Salem 
Fraternity,’ an institution for boys. When we remem- 
ber the origin of this society, and the wave of enthusi- 
asm out of which it came, there is something sad and 
something also instructive and encouraging in its history. 
In the year succeeding the war and the formation of our 
National Conference there was an intense desire to do 
something practical, helpful and religious. Many things 
were planned, and many various devices for reaching the 
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young and the unchurched were suggested. We had 
Holly-tree Inns to furnish suitable food and drink in 
places where liquor was not sold. These had their day, 
demonstrated the possibilities of success, and gave way 
to the numerous cheap and respectable restaurants 
which are now to be found everywhere. In Chicago, 
Boston, Providence, New Bedford, Salem, and Lowell 
institutions similar to the fraternity were founded and 
continue to this day. This one in Salem is now endowed, 
has a substantial house for a home, and is counted by 
educators and the police as one of the forces which makes 
for good order and intelligence in the city. The wave 
of enthusiasm spent its force and passed. To many the 
results seem scanty; but it is worth while to remember 
that, whether in nature or human life, there are many 
and great impulses of fidelity of which the visible and 
permanent results are small. 


The Freemen’s Privilege. 


A few daysago Russia was in the agonies which seemed 
to portend one of the bloodiest revolutions known to 
history. If what had already occurred had been fol- 
lowed by other events of the same kind, but only a little 
more pronounced in the direction of rebellion against the 
existing order of things, it seemed that all local and social 
bonds might suddenly give way and turn that vast em- 
pire into a tempest of untold horrors compared with 
which the war in Manchuria was only a summer storm. 
Conditions were such that, if the railroads were ob- 


structed, telegraphs ceased to work, and industrial 
operations were suspended, famines, pestilence, uni- 
versal riot, and murder might break out. What has 


recently happened in the oil regions in Southern Russia 
shows what might happen everywhere in the empire if 
the populace should once defy the government and the 
Cossacks. 

The difference between Russia and America is as great 
as the difference between the vegetation of Florida and 
Labrador. The causes of this difference are so simple that 
a child could understand them. Chief among them is 
the privilege which a freeman in America has to choose his 
own rulers,—a privilege in Russia which is denied to 
everybody, although, in fact, it is exercised by a few men 
who, for their own advantage, control the government 
and oppress the people. The privilege of voting, simple 
as it is, despised as it often is, and neglected as it com- 
monly is, makes all the difference between a free govern- 
ment andatyranny. Our rulers can make war or peace, 
make treaties or break them, raise arms and build navies 
or disband them, may impose tariffs and taxes or abolish 
them. They may often go firther than monarchs and 
prime ministers in other countries dare to go, but always 
the privilege of the freeman remains to him. If he does 
not like one set of rulers, he may vote for another; and, 
if there are enough of his way of thinking, he may put at 
the head of the government in every department of the 
national life the men who represent the ends he aims at. 

Now this privilege of the freeman, which is exercised 
with so little moral principle or sagacity, which is often 
bought and sold, and is commonly used with but a feeble 
sense of its vast importance, ought to be regarded by 
every man as a trust so sacred that his whole manhood 
should be pledged to its honorable use. Whether they 
come from the will of those who are our governors, ‘or 
the wilful disregard of justice on the part of those who 
disregard the law and use their opportunities for their 
own selfish or criminal ends, there are no abuses in Ameri- 
can life which cannot be corrected at the ballot box, if 
only the right man and the right measures are proposed, 
and those who have the privilege vote for them, But 
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the American privilege goes back of the ballot box, for 
every voter has the right to propose both men and meas- 
ures for the instruction of the public and the suffrage of 
voters. It is the duty of every American to think and to 
act in such a manner that his influence and individuality 
will with all its weight go into the scales of public opinion 
on the side of the public welfare. Like all good things, 
the vote of a freeman may be abused. He may cast it 
with a selfish purpose to serve the interests of one class 
through injustice to another, whether poor or rich. He 
may vote, and induce others to vote, for that which, ac- 
complished, would bring disorder into the republic and 
cause strife between the classes who were favored or not 
favored by the law or the administration of it. 

In the elections which during the next three years 
ought to mark a moral revolution in the business and poli- 
tics of the American people, brains as well as conscience 
will be needed to devise plans which may bring order and 
peace where now there is strife and corruption in the 
methods by which wealth is won and power is exercised. 
The first necessity is that every man should vote on his 
honor and his conscience for that which he believes to 
be best for every American citizen. Then every voter 
should seek light and leading from those who have trained 
intellects, who are devoted to the common welfare, and 
who would gladly serve the people, if only the people 
would put them in places of honor and responsibility. 
The problems are numerous and intricate, but the solution 
of every problem is as simple as the laws of honor and 
common honesty. If we make good laws, appoint good 
men to execute them, and insist that all classes, rich and 
poor, shall without exception obey, or, disobeying, shall 
without exception be punished, all our problems will settle 
themselves. The freeman’s privilege is that by his act 
he can help to make all the difference between a republic 
like ours and an empire like that of Russia. 

But now in a moment everything is changed. The 
ezar yields. Autocracy gives way to freedom; and we 
may hope, at least, that through many perils Russia may 
arrive at peace. 


Carrying the Pack. 
/ 

The traditional pedler and the old-fashioned Christian 
of ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ type are symbols of humanity at 
large, for in fact there are very few human beings who 
have not some sort of pack to carry. The fortunate 
are those who can at times unstrap their burden, lay it 
aside, and even forget its existence, while the luckless 
are never free from the sore back and the galling of their 
load. 

If we are observers of faces and forms in the ordinary 
walks of life, in the crowded town, in the fields, or along 
main travelled roads, we cannot escape the knowledge 
- of the pack animal aside from horses, oxen, mules, and 
donkeys,—the human beast of burden weighed down 
under a load that saps the forces of life. His face is 
bent earthward under the pack, his back is bowed, his 
arms hang listlessly, and the main effort of existence is 
the adjustment and shifting of the burden so that it 
may gall sensitive spots a little less sorely. 

The Pharisees, Jesus declared, bound heavy burdens 
on the people’s backs, and lifted no finger to lighten 
them. He had a vivid consciousness of the overloaded 
portion of humanity, and his severest condemnations 
are for those who are callous to the sufferings of others, 
or who buckle the straps and draw the cords until they 
cut into quivering human flesh. The burdens imposed 
on others by greed and selfishness are no less heavy now 
‘than they were in his time, and the struggle of the race 
upward from below is mainly an effort to cast off the 
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pack, and stand free and’ unencumbered in the face of 
heaven. It is pathetic to think how this struggle has 
gone on through the slow, heavy-footed ages, and the 
multitudes who have perished in the effort to cast off 
the pack that law and custom and oppression had bound 
upon them. The thrilling invitation of Jesus—‘‘Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest’’—has been ever to the bowed and 
pack-ridden like cool, fresh water to the parched tongue 
of the desert traveller. 

The weary bearers of the world’s physical burdens 
ate not the only people harnessed to packs and forced 
to stagger forward on a difficult path. The hindrances 
of heredity, of temperament, of temptation, a weak will 
and insatiate appetites may be likened to fardels that 
gall and sting the back, and are only cast off through 
a stern and terrible discipline of life. The hindrances 
and impediments of life that lie in ourselves or in our 
relations to others ate tanumerable; and, strange to say, 
each pack is distinctive, not transferrable, fitted by some 
strange fate to the back it galls, and so individual and 
characteristic that it often defies the effort to win sym- 
pathy through comprehension. Therefore it is a mys- 
tery of life that seals the lips and lines the face and bows 
the back and dooms to heart and soul loneliness. 

But, strange to say, carrying, or helping carry, the 


. pack of another who has fallen by the way often lightens 


our own burden. The childless woman is lifted rather 
than bowed by the infant that comes into her arms. 
The consciousness of being helpful to another in some 
pinch of need is an unspeakable relief to the dull weight 
and pressure of our own pack. Helpfulness is one of 
the primitive pleasures, so sweet and consoling, we meet 
with it often from people who, we feel, can ill afford to 
waste time and energy on others when they are them- 
selves so heavy laden. But, whatever our burdens may 
be, it seems well understood by properly constituted 
people that the luxury of giving a lift to friend or neigh- 
bor when the call comes cannot be neglected. It is one 
of the great sweeteners of our tired days, and cures the 
galled back better than salve or ointment. 

It does not do to say that the human pack is illusory 
and non-existent, as the Christian Scientists say is the 
case with matter. We have but to look at the crowd 
as it passes us on the street to see how deep an impress 
the burdens of life have made. Faces are the paling 
zests of the soul. Under the smile or grimace or smirk 
is the tragic writing marked in line and contour. The 
pack is there hidden on the shoulder, and ensconced 
in it is disease, death, disappointment, lost hopes, and 
illusions, not to speak of sin and crime and the records of 
moral struggle and defeat. 

We own the pack. We adjust it as best we can, shift- 
ing it from side to side. Sometimes we forget it, and 
laugh it away; but it comes back in the night watches 
and the hours of self-communion. We cannot get rid 
of it by willing or resolving. However, there are packs 
self-imposed that can be thrown off by force of reason, 
good temper, patience, and such Christian forbear- 
ance as we may possess. The pack of worry, irritabil- 
ity, the borrowing of trouble, as it is called, suspicion, 
and jealousy are well within the control of the higher 
qualities of character, and, if eliminated, do wonders 
toward lightening our loads, whether of the body or the 
spirit. To resolve stoutly that our burdens shall not 
sink us in the Slough of Despond is an excellent preven- 
tive of melancholia, if not of insanity. Let us have the 
fight out with ail our besetments and hindrances, and 
resolve to win. A stout heart and noble courage look 
life in the eye undaunted, and see there reflected, a good, 
brave world full of noble opportunities for service; 
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and, this being granted, we may carry our pack with 
a song or a jest, and be as welcome to all worthy people 
as fresh air and sunshine. 


“Cast all your cares on God: that anchor holds,” 


was the word of Enoch Arden to his wife when he said 
good-bye, and it is the great word for all who are heavy 
laden. Only God can enter when we are shut away 
from the sympathy of loved ones, afraid to tell how bad 
things are. Only God can enter the sterile loneliness, 
the heavy depression and foreboding of evil. In the 
hour when we search for light, and find none, it is only 
God who helps us and consoles. ‘‘Come unto me all 
ye who labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
TESt. 


The Renewal of Faith. 


Those who have read the article in the Hibbert Journal 
for July by Rev. John A. Hutton on a ‘‘Returning Age 
of Faith” will need to read alongside it an article in the 
Fortnightly Review by Francis Gribble on the ‘‘Decay 
of Religious Controversies.’ Mr. Hutton’s argument 
in favor of a restoration of faith from the rise of Chris- 
tian Science and increased attention to Occultism is 
open to discussion. Probably a good many of our read- 
ers will question whether the manifestations referred 
to are faith at all,—at least that sort of faith which should 
be characterized as religious. We do not, however, 
understand him as advocating, but rather quoting, these 
developments of the times as showing that the human 
mind is inclining toward an attitude of attention to spirit- 
ual affairs. He certainly is going somewhat too far in 
asserting that we have not got beyond faith in black 
art; that is, in the diabolical and devilish powers. 
Nor do we yield to him that there really has been any 
definite decadence of faith. ‘The manifestation of ag- 
nosticism was limited to a few keenly speculative minds, 
and to that class of people that is thrown off from the 
activities of society and left as owners of negations. 
The transfer of intellectual allegiance from Biblical 
myths to scientific facts cannot be considered a lapse of 
faith, but purely a progressive movement. Scientific 
faith is just as positive as theological faith, and at the 
present time it involves a large amount of theology. 
To have dropped belief in a creative Ego, who started 
something extraneous to himself at a certain time, 
and who requires that we shall believe in his creative 
ability and personal power, does not imply that we have 
not faith in that Eternal and Universal Will and Purposive 
Energy to whom science has introduced us. The Lord’s 
Prayer is just as good when we understand that we are 
to say, ‘‘Our Father who art in the heavens,”’ as when we 
are to say, ‘‘Our Father who art in heaven.” 

Quoting from the article in Fortnightly Review, we 
find Francis Newman trying to explain to Dr. Martineau 
the difference between his own religious attitude and 
that of his brother, Cardinal Newman. He says: ‘‘It 
is a matter of faith. I have faith, and the cardinal has 
none. ‘The cardinal comes to a river, and believes that 
he cannot possibly cross it unless he takes a particular 
boat, with a particular name painted on it. But I 
believe that I can swim.’ We can easily understand 
that he found. a sympathetic hearer in Dr. Martineau, 
whose faith was pre-eminent above all dogmatic theo- 
logians. Newman expressed the growing conviction 
that rests on the theory of divine goodness. We have 
lost that particular faith which rests on particular meas- 
ures, taken to avert the special vengeance of an angry 
God. We have enormously gained in that faith which 
rests on an absolute conviction that the controlling will 
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of the universe is generous and kindly. Most of the 
dogmas which held the confidence of the people fifty years 
ago are so entirely out of sight as to be nearly forgotten. 
To ask a man if he believes in Christianity to-day would 
mean something very different from such a question in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. His mind would 
not be led to consider his views of original sin or total 
depravity or even of inspiration and the atonement. 
The churches have forgotten their own creeds. They 
preach the merest fraction of the same. On the other 
hand we have had growing up a very decided and very 
positive scientific creed. By this we mean a creed com- 
posed of convictions based on modern investigation. 
People are drawing together in sympathies, and there 
is scarcely any such thing left as faith in the damna- 
tion of those who disagree with us. We do not believe 
that the coming church will be without its dogmas, 
but those dogmas will not be based on the knowledge 
of antiquity. If a man were called upon now, frankly 
and honestly, to state his faith, he would probably tes- 
tify that he believes in a God, eternal and universal, 
adding, if acquainted with modern terminology, that 
he believes in an immanent deity. To this he could 
easily add his faith in compensation for right doing and 
for wrong-doing. He might add, as a third article of 
his creed, that he believes in a future life or a continu- 
ation of the present life under other conditions, but 
dependent for its character on the life led here. He 
would certainly strongly emphasize the doctrine of good 
will toward his neighbors. 

But, after all, why are we worrying over the deca- 
dence of faith of the resuscitation of belief? We imagine 
that nothing was further from the purpose of Jesus 
than to establish a church based on faith in a set of doc- 
trines. On the contrary his efforts were aggressively 
against the old and established church theories and in 
favor of freedom of thought. Jesus was strongest, and 
is to-day strongest, in his heresies. It is by means 
of these that he is retaining his hold on the world. They 
are the heart of Christianity. He pronounced the whole 
of his creed in the Golden Rule. The Lord’s Prayer 
and the Sermon on the Mount are dogmatic enough, 
but that dogmatism consists in right doing and right pur- 
posing. We shall not wander from our founder if we 
confine our faith to an entire confidence in God and in 
the laws of nature. Out of this faith will grow that sort 
of confidence in human beings and hope for them, or 
trust, that will put out hells and create eras of good 
will. We have ourselves entire faith that such an era 
of faith in God and man is rapidly advancing. 


Current Topics. 


A VIGOROUS warning against the evil of lynching was 
made by President Roosevelt at Little Rock, Ark., on 
Wednesday of last week. In responding to an apology 
for lynching by Gov. Jefferson Davis, who emphasized 
the heinous character of the crime which he asserted is 
avenged by mob violence, the President said: ‘‘To avenge 
one heinous crime by another heinous crime is to reduce 
the man committing it to the bestial level of the man 
committing the bestial crime. The horrible effects of 
lynch law are shown in the fact that three-quarters of 
the lynchings are not for that crime at all, but for other 
crimes. Above all other men, Governor, you and I and 
all who are exponents and representatives of the law, 
owe it to our people, owe it to the cause of civilization 
and humanity, to do everything in our power, officially 
and unofficially, directly and indirectly, to free the 
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United States from the menace and reproach of lynch 
law.” 
ed 


AN attempt by the Interstate Commerce Law Associ- 
ation to further the projected plans for federal freight 
tate. control, in Chicago last week, culminated in a dis- 
tinct division of opinion among the business interests of 
the country. A large number of business organizations 
that failed to subscribe to the provisions of the Esch- 
Townsend bill or similar legislation were barred out of a 
convention which was opened under the auspices of the 
Interstate Commerce Law Association on last Thursday. 
The delegates who were denied admission to the con- 
vention thereupon organized a convention of their own, 
adopted resolutions opposing the President’s plans, and 
began a systematic campaign against the principles es- 
poused by the body from which they had been excluded. 
The incident served to demonstrate the diversity of 
opinion upon the subject which is attracting universal 
attention as the dominant political issue of the coming 
session of Congress. 

re 


A STRIKING appeal was issued last week by Secretary 
of State Root, through the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to American fishermen, urging them to refrain from any 
precipitate action in the assertion of what they conceive 
to be their rights in the Newfoundland fisheries contro- 
versy. In his letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Root embodied a note which he had recently received 
from the British ambassador, and in which Sir Mortimer 
Durand expressed an anxious desire that incidents that 
might add to the difficulties of the pending situation be 
avoided. In commenting on the British ambassador’s 
communication, the Secretary of State expressed the 
hope that all American fishermen would ‘‘exercise under 
all circumstances the patience and good temper which 
the ambassador justly deems so important.” 


& 


THE events of the past week in the Russian empire 
have disclosed a situation practically without parallel in 
the history of ezarism. At the end of the week strikers, 
acting largely under the direction of socialistic leaders, 
had caused a practically universal suspension of activi- 
ties in all the great industrial centres of Russia. That 
the movement is of a distinctly political character is in- 
dicated by a demand, formulated by assemblages of 
strikers, urging upon the authorities what amounts to a 
complete subversion of the existing political system. It 
was apparent on last Wednesday that the civil authori- 
ties were entirely unable to cope with the situation, and 
that the military arm of the government was scarcely 
in a better position to solve the problem. It appeared 
to be a question of time when promises of reforms far 
more sweeping than any hitherto outlined in imperial 
rescripts would be the outcome of upheaval. 


a 


THROUGHOUT Europe official and public opinion has 
been profoundly impressed by the most recently written 
pages of Russian history. There are various rumors of 
international combinations designed to maintain the ex- 
isting order in the empire of the north, and enterprising 
correspondents have been especially prone to credit the 
theory that in the last moment of the struggle between 
the autocracy and the Russian people, the German em- 
peror would render powerful aid to the czar in men and 
money, and that the house of Romanoff will maintain 
itself upon the throne by German aid. There appears to 
be no reason to believe, however, that the Russian gov- 


ernment will either invite or accept outside aid in the 
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task of suppressing the latest political and economic 
tumult. Obviously the journalistic attempts to limit the 
future reign of the czar to days or weeks is not warranted 
by the facts of the situation, bad as it is. 


a 


AN instructive lesson is furnished by the complete 
success of the Russian strikers in stopping the working 
of the government railways. So effective was the order 
to strike that twenty-four hours after its issuance prac- 
tically not a car was in movement on the entire system 
of railways in European Russia. It was impossible to 
bring any supplies into great centres of population, and 
neither was the exodus of even the wealthy citizens pos- 
sible. The employees of the government railways fairly 
held the empire in their grasp. 


Fd 


DECISIVE action is apparently contemplated against 
Turkey by the six powers that are interested in the en- 
forcement of European control over the finances of 
Macedonia. In response to a notification by the powers 
that the European officials who had been designated to 
undertake the work had arrived at their appointed places, 
the porte announced its unwillingness to concede the 
demands of the foreigners, and informed the Austro- 
Hungarian ambassador of its desire that the foreign offi- 
cials take their departure. On the receipt of this com- 
munication the powers informed Turkey, in what had 
the effect of an ultimatum, that they could not recede 
from their position, and that to their officials must forth- 
with be accorded control of the duties to which they had 
been delegated. It was also intimated to the sublime 
porte that a refusal by Turkey to submit to their iden- 
tical demand would result in a naval demonstration. It 
is understood that this demonstration will be made 
against one or more of the Asiatic ports of the empire. 


Brevities. 


It is a pity to teach ‘‘the man in the street”’ to believe 
that the word ‘‘Christian’’ need not describe men and 
women who by common consent stand highest for their 
character and influence. 


The ancient story about the mince pie eaten by Samuel 
J. May in Brooklyn, Conn., in the early part of the last 
century, comes out in a new form about once a month 
as the experience of some bishop of the Methodist or 


Episcopal Church. 


If a proposition had been made to the executive com- 
mittee of the Inter-church Federation to include the 
Catholics, there would have been protests from some 
quarters even more vigorous than those made in the 
case of Unitarians. 


Mr. George W. Fox, assistant secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, has had a longer term of ser- 
vice than any officer of any Unitarian organization in this 
country. He began his work in October fifty years ago. 
A resolution was passed by the Ministerial Association 
last Monday, concerning which we shall have more to 
say in another number. 


All our energy is not poured into one compartment 
of human life. One may have a mortal disease which 
unfits him for some kinds of exertion and yet leave un- 
touched stores of energy which may be used without 
detriment and without shortening life. This is, the rea- 
son why some of the best work in the world has been 
done by invalids. This is the reason also why some 
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other invalids give up work and die, carrying with them 
unexpended energy which might have been used with 
advantage to themselves and to other people. 


Many of our ministers have been moved to preach 
about the Federation of Churches, and their sermons 
have been reported in many local papers. We could fill 
our columns with their expressions of loyalty to the 
cause they serve, and their entire willingness to commit 
themselves to a religion which is expressed in the two 
commandments which Jesus said were second to none 
in authority. If those who live and work in this spirit 
are not Christians, then so much the worse for Christi- 
anity. One of the best results of this little flurry in the 
ecclesiastical world is the awakening of our own people 
to the conviction that their work is not only not done, 
but that it is scarcely begun. 


The Tenant.* 


This body is my hquse—it is not I; 
Herein I sojourn until, in some far sky, 
I lease a fairer dwelling, built to last 
Till all the carpentry of time is past. 
When from my high place viewing this lone star, 
What shall I care where these poor timbers are? 
What though the crumbling walls turn dust and loam, 
I shall have left them for a larger home. 
What though the rafters break, the stanchions rot, 
When earth has dwindled to a glimmering spot! 
When thou, clay cottage, fallest, I’ll immerse 
My long-cramped spirit in the universe. 
Through uncomputed silences of space 
I shall yearn upward to the leaning Face. 
The ancient heavens will roll aside for me, 
As Moses monarch’d the dividing sea. 
This body is my house: it is not I. 
Triumphant in this faith I live and die. 
—Frederic Lawrence Knowles, in Zion's Herald. 


A Nineteen Ninety-five Discussion. 


BY S. M. DOAN. 


Student. I find it very difficult to follow the mental 
process of men of the late nineteenth century concerning 
fundamentals. 

Professor of History. Ah, very interesting. That was 
indeed a puzzling period. Try to analyze your trouble 
a bit. 

Student. I don’t seem to find much to analyze. That’s 
my difficulty. Take, for example, the basic dilemma of 
individuality v. automatonism. There seems to have 
been no general adoption of either horn, no clear percep- 
tion that a choice is imperative if social chaos is to be 
avoided. Ina score of references that I have read cover- 
ing that period I find the two horns of the dilemma 
clearly set forth, but men seem to have stopped short 
of consciously choosing between them for the working 
purposes of life. There is plenty of evidence of an at- 
tempt to be on both sides of the question at once. That 
of course would be childish, and those men were not 
children. They knew the law of conservation of energy. 
They knew perfectly that they could not anywhere or 
anyhow eat their cake and have it too, work successfully 
on the theory that they were individuals and automatons. 
And yet—well it beats me. 

P. of H. For the sake of discussion I will take the 
part of the scholar of that time. Let me see if you can 
rout me. In the first place, then, is complete, satisfying, 
final, absolute knowledge possible for men? 


* Written a week before Mr, Knowles was taken ill, and found among his unpublished 
MSS, after his death, 
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Student. Certainly not. We have to regard ourselves 
as parts of the universal order and our knowledge, there- 
fore, as partial and relative, not absolute. We know 
as men, not as infinite being. How otherwise? But 
what of that? 

P. of H. Tf our knowledge is relative, shall we 
presume to close the case finally for or against in- 
dividualism? Who knows the final truth, who ever 
shall know it? ‘The cake-eating-and-having inconsis- 
tency you charge us with is there, but it is the in- 
consistency—if you choose to call it so—of imperfect 
knowing. 

Student (pondering). I see, I see. Now I recall, that 
must have been the meaning of many of the writers I 
spoke of, only they did not state their case in quite so 
many words. (After reflection.) ‘‘Now wouldn’t that 
jar you?” as they used to say. 

P. of H. It certainly would. We cannot understand 
how the agnostic attitude could, in its early days, have 
been so misleading. You instinctively feel its inade- 
quacy, but—you have not yet routed me. You have 
merely asked me a new question. 5 

Student. It is simple enough. Your theory of knowl- 
edge is at fault. What you say about final and com- 
plete knowing is true enough; but what of it? No one 
denies your platitude. The question was, Are we, to 
the best of our amperfect yet undeniable knowing, indi- 
viduals or automata? On which hypothesis shall we 
act? Thatis the only question worth discussing, is it 
not? Who raised any other question? 

P. of H. Precisely. The agnostic fancied he had said 
something of practical consequence, when he had done 
nothing of the sort. But suppose I take the view com- 
mon to many great scientists a century ago, and declare 
for automatonism. The argument will proceed to show 
that all science, all art, all practical concerns, reveal our 
constant and indispensable presupposition that the uni- 
verse is somehow an order. ‘To act on the contrary sup- 
position is to invite sudden death. Then, since we are 
practically tied down to the assumption that we are parts 
of an infinite order, why not accept the situation and 
take ourselves for what we really are; namely, automata 
and not self-determining individuals? 

Student (grinning). Sudden death that way, too. 
wish to live. , 

P.of H. Yes, I see you have learned your philosophy 
lesson well. 

Student. But this is so obvious, so elementary. The 
most rudimentary reflection reveals the dilemma. In 
order to live, we must assume, as the ideal truth, that the 
universe is somehow an order, and at the saine time we 
see that we jmust take ourselves, for all practical working 
purposes, as 1f our individuality were ultimate. Science 
and philosophy have nothing to say here. How could 
the men of 1900 fail to see what savages had always 
more or less clearly comprehended ? 

P. of H, ‘They did fail—and then again they did not. 
One historical fact is that their speech and writing indi- 
cate a crass failure to see the obvious. But the most in- 
teresting historical fact about that time is that the very 
men who thus wrote and spoke and built all manner of 
unworkable social, ethical, and political structures on 
what now appears a perfectly inexplicable mental aberra- 
tion, never for one little instant failed to act, when the 
case became personal and immediate, as if they were 
individuals, and not automatons. Not that they were 
dishonest. Far from it. Instinct was sound even when 
philosophy and normative science were arrant nonsense 
and practical social judgment was almost negligible in 
the scholarly world. 

St, Louts, Mo, 


We 
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National Conference. 


Address by Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., President of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


I have recently been led to review calmly and deliber- 
ately the work which your association has been able in 
these last few years to accomplish, and the possibilities 
of broadening and extending the work in the years to 
come. It is a curious fact that the present executive 
officers of the American Unitarian Association have now 
been in your service together longer than any other pre- 
vious administration of the Association. We have been 
working together in your name for five years. Does not 
that fact at once indicate one of the reasons why your 
work has not been done more effectively through these 
eighty years of your organized life? No administration 
of your national Association has ever been able to plan 
its work on long lines. The successive administrations 
have been very brief, and the executive staff has been 
frequently changed. You have never been able or will- 
ing to intrust these responsibilities to the same men for a 
longer term than five years. The most progressive and 
efficient administration of your Association was un- 
doubtedly that when Mr. Henry P. Kidder was president, 
Dr. Grindall Reynolds, secretary, and Mr. Charles H. 
Burrage, treasurer. These gentlemen worked together 
for just five years. If the present administration has 
been able to accomplish anything substantial, it is because 
it has entered into the fruitful labors of these men and 
their successors. We have been privileged to use an ac- 
quired momentum, and we have been able to build upon 
good foundations. 

Now I want very simply and concisely, in the time placed 
courteously at my disposal, to make some brief report to 
you of what has been accomplished in the last five years, 
for the development of your work and the progress of the 
cause in which we are all enlisted. I am going to speak 
personally and without any self-consciousness at all. I 
should much prefer to talk about our ideals, and I shall 
hope to be able to do so at our closing meeting; but this 
morning I want to talk just about the machinery of our or- 
ganization. I know that the ‘“‘spirit of the living creature 
that is within the wheels”’ is the essential thing, but surely 
the right adjustment of the wheels is part of the efficiency 
of the living spirit. It is simply of the adjustment of the 
wheels that I speak at this time. 

What have the officers and directors of the Association 
been doing in your name? We are sometimes told that 
we have been concerned with many things of which we 
are absolutely unconscious and with which we have 
nothing whatever to do, such as the settlement of min- 
isters in independent parishes, the receiving of ministers 
from other fellowships, the petty mechanisms of denom- 
inational politics. These things are entirely without our 
province. I am going to speak only about the things 
with which we really have been concerned. 

The first efforts of the present administration were di- 
rected to the improvement of the business methods of 
the corporation. The budget system of conducting its 
financial operations was inaugurated under the preceding 
administration; but, as I wrote the resolutions under 
which the budget system was adopted, and as your pres- 
ent officers have carried the plan into practice, it may be 
permissible to report upon it as part of the experience of 
the present administration. This system, which pro- 
vides for a reasonable adjustment between the income 
and expenditures of the Association, has continued from 
its adoption to justify itself. The words ‘Debts of the 
Association” appeared upon your treasurer’s report for 
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the last time in 1898. [Applause.] Since that time there 
have been small deficits more than once, but you may 
congratulate your treasurer upon an unusual degree of 
financial foresight. It is his duty, under the budget 
plan, to estimate each year in advance the probable 
gifts of the churches and individuals for current expenses, 
and then it is the duty of the directors to apportion this 
probable income to the different departments of their ac- 
tivity. The treasurer has been able each year to estimate 
the probable income within a few thousand dollars one 
way or the other of the actual receipts. 

The next thing that concerned us was the security of 
the properties intrusted to us, and the adoption, there- 
fore, of the collective investment system, by which all of 
the permanent funds of the Association, when not other- 
wise required by the terms of bequest, are invested as a 
whole, so that no fund can be ever lost. This system, 
which is familiar in the experience of managers of trust 
funds, insures perpetuity to every benefaction. Judged 
by its legitimate fruit in the steady increase of endowment 
through gift and bequest, this plan, too, has apparently 
commended itself. The increase of the permanent funds 
held in trust has proceeded more slowly than our impa- 
tience desires, and yet with some reasonable rapidity. 
The property of your Association has more than doubled 
under the present administration. In 1898 the property 
of your Association was listed at approximately half a 
million. It is now a little over $1,100,000. [Applause.] 
Next we were concerned to cut the red tape that too often 
hampers such corporations as your Association, and to 
economize the time and effort of the directors by securing 
a uniform financial year and making all the quarterly 
payments of appropriations due at the same time. This 
reform has introduced simplicity and order into what 
has heretofore been a confused and complicated system, 
and has also enabled the directors to view their work as 
a whole instead of by sections. In all these matters you 
are under a great debt to the ability and industry of the 
treasurer of the Association. [Applause.] It is also 
owing to him that a new system of book-keeping has 
been introduced in your accounts, an entire reorganiza- 
tion which has proved clear, economical, and effective. — 
As indicating the method and spirit of that reformation, 
I may call your attention, for instance, to the comparative 
amount of space covered by your treasurer’s annual re- 
port. Twenty years ago five to eight pages of print 
sufficed for the report of the treasurer of the American 
Unitarian Association. It covers in these days thirty 
or more printed pages of the same size. That does not 
merely indicate an increase in the amount of business 
transacted: it also indicates the spirit in which that work 
is done, which is that of absolute publicity. We believe 
that the members of this Conference are entitled to know 
everything that is being done in their name,—just where 
the moneys that they contribute are applied, and what 
the result of that application is. We therefore en- 
deavor to set before you annually a complete account 
of our financial transactions as administrators of this 
trust. 

Under the budget plan the work of your Association 
is divided into four departments,—the Departments of 
Maintenance, of Publication, of Foreign Work, and of 
Home Missionary Work. I venture to call your attention 
to the fact that the publication work of your Association 
was never so effective as it is to-day. With the co-opera- 
tion of the Post-office Mission the diffusion of our books 
and tracts has been widely extended. The number of 
free tracts has been nearly doubled, and the different 
series have been thoroughly recatalogued. The work 
of publishing books has been renewed with vigor and fore- 
sight. This department has been placed under the di- 
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rection of a resourceful and experienced administrator, 
who gives his entire attention to the work of publishing. 
The success that has attended the administration of the 
Publication Department under Mr. Stebbins’s direction 
seems to me to justify the extension of the system there 
in use,—that of administration by a single responsible 
head to the other departments of your activity. 


The foreign department has been extended and trans- 
formed. We no longer have a mission in Japan. We 
have there an independent co-operating association, the 
Japan Unitarian Association, receiving still the income 
of certain funds bequeathed to the American Unitarian 
Association for use in foreign lands, but entirely under 
the guidance of native Japanese Unitarians. We have 
been derided for having given up our Japanese work. Not 
at all: we have simply succeeded where others have 
failed. [Applause.] The great foreign missionary so- 
cieties still find it necessary to increase the staff of alien 
missionaries and the amount of the subsidies voted for 
their support. We, on the contrary, now have a band 
of native Unitarians who are able to manage their own 
concerns; our mission has, that is, achieved self-govern- 
ing and self-perpetuating capacity. [Applause.] 

Our relations with men of our habit of mind, whether 
they bear our name or not, in different parts of the world 
have been multiplied by the organization and the labors 
of the International Council of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers. ‘This council 
was organized in Boston five years ago, and has since 
held three most significant meetings, the last one of which, 
that at Geneva last month, will be reported upon on this 
platform later. I can pause only to say that in my hum- 
ble judgment the International Council is now the most 
important and prophetic body bearing the Unitarian 
name in all Christendom. 


In the Home Department our first effort was to pro- 
mote closer co-operation among our national societies. 
The Sunday School Society, the Women’s Alliance, the 
Young People’s Religious Union, and the Temperance 
Society all now have their offices under the hospitable 
roof of the Association. The annual meetings of the 
five national societies are now held at the same place and 
time instead of at different times of the year and in dif- 
ferent localities. A joint committee has the general 
direction of the order of meetings and the programme of 
this Anniversary Week; and a Hospitality Committee, 
representing all the national societies, has charge of that 
important element of the success of the annual meetings. 
A permanent Conference Committee represents the di- 
rectors of the Association and the executive board of 
the Alliance and prevents duplication, while the Associa- 
tion, the Alliance, and the Young People’s Religious 
Union together issue a monthly bulletin giving some ac- 
count of their endeavors. The inauguration and the 
successful conduct of the summer meetings at the Isles 
of Shoals and at Nantucket have offered still another 
opportunity for bringing the ministers and people of our 
churches together in friendly relations; and throughout 
the five years under review the Association has, with few 
exceptions, been officially represented at all the State 
and district conferences. ‘The officers have done every- 
thing in their power to foster a healthy esprit de 
corps. 

The number of Unitarian churches in the country has 
made slow but steady increase, and there has been a dis- 
tinct gain in the vitality of many of the older churches. 
There has been marked improvement in the equipment 
of our churches and in the beauty and convenience of the 
church buildings, The church extension work is ham- 
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pered, almost obstructed, by the system under which it is 
administered, and the gains in this department are in- 
dicative of the pluck and patience of the missionaries 
who are obliged to work under a heavy handicap. ‘The 
subsidy system must be abolished if you would do justice 
to the men who serve you faithfully in the field, and if 
you would see the number of the churches more rapidly 
increased. 


I trust that the administration has your approval and 
support in its endeavors to promote Christian unity and 
closer fellowship with the older communions. Grad- 
ually we have been brought into friendlier relations with 
our brethren of the Universalist and the Congregationalist 
communions, and we are led more and more to the con- 
viction that the things that divide us are transient and 
superficial compared with the deep faiths of the heart that 
unite us. As far as in me lies I propose to go forward 
patiently and steadfastly in this direction, believing as 
I do in co-operation rather than in competition in Chris- 
tian work. 

On the educational side of your work there has been 
very genuine progress. The founding of the Hackley 
School at Tarrytown and the Middlesex School at Con- 
cord has solved one of our most pressing problems. ‘The 
Meadville Theological School has been greatly strength- 
ened in endowment, equipment, and teaching power. 
The Harvard Divinity School in its summer sessions 
now offers a rare opportunity to ministers to refresh them- 
selves at the sources of learning. Latest, by the gen- 
erous zeal of co-operating friends, your Association has 
been able to provide for the beginnings of a new theo- 
logical school on the Pacific Coast. 

We have been trying to improve the instruments of 
worship in our churches; to provide, that is, for adequate 
service books and hymn-books suited to the great va- 
riety of taste in our independent churches. With the 
publication this fall of the ‘‘Hymns of the Ages,’’ the 
series of hymn and service books will be as complete as 
your present administration can make it. We have tried 
to do something to help our hard-working, faithful min- 
isters, interpreting for them the experience of our body 
in the solution of the problems of administration with 
which they are daily confronted, printing for their guid- 
ance or for suggestion to them the various methods of 
organization which has been proved to be efficient in our 
own and other free communions. You may find these 
suggestions in such pamphlets as the Unitarian Hand- 
book, the Report of the Committee on Covenants, the 
Report of the Committee on the Administration of 
Country Churches, the Report of the Cammittee on 
Church Plans, and latest, not yet published, the Report 
of the Committee on the Improvement of Church Music. 
We have been trying to perpetuate the traditions of our 
body, and I wish to invite your interest in the increase 
and the endowment of the library of the Association and 
in the welfare of the Unitarian Historical Society, started 
a few years ago. 

I had meant to speak of three hopes that have failed 
of complete accomplishment. I am an old-fashioned 
Congregationalist, and I believe in Congregational inde- 
pendency and in Congregational initiative; and I have 
had a dream that the policies of the national bodies might 
really be determined in the primaries,—that is, in the 
churches themselves. I ventured therefore to suggest 
the adoption of the referendum as a method of legisla- 
tion peculiarly adapted to our free churches. I was un- 
able to secure any approval for that suggestion, and have 
been obliged to abandon it. Another failure is that to 
which Mr. Batchelor alluded,—the pension system for 
ministers, That I have been unable to accomplish owing 
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to lack of harmony among the ministers themselves 
[laughter]; and, finally, despairing of the right and just 
solution of that problem, I turned to the next best so- 
lution, and have been able to raise the Ministerial Aid 
Fund, now amounting to some $120,000. This at least 
removes the greatest reproach that has rested on,our 
fellowship of churches. [Applause.] 

Above all I have thus far failed to secure the abolition 
of the subsidy system of conducting your Home Mission- 
ary Work. I do not count that a permanent failure, be- 
cause I refuse to believe that intelligent people will long 
insist that their work shall be carried on in a crooked, in- 
efficient, wrong-end-forward fashion. I cannot here 
enter into the argument. ‘That I have done repeatedly 
elsewhere until you have all learned that the severest 
I can 
only repeat the fact that the subsidy system must be 
abolished, and lay it upon your consciences. The Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association is not governed,—do not 
make the mistake of so imagining,—is not governed by 
its president. It is not governed by its executive staff. 
It is not governed even by its legislative body, the board 
of directors. It is governed by the public opinion of the 
Unitarian churches. ‘The responsibility for the contin- 
uance of a system which nothing but conservatism per- 
. petuates rests upon you. I can speak with confidence 
in saying that the board of directors will act in this mat- 
ter just as soon as they can be convinced that you will 
support their decisions. At present they hesitate to 
take this step, simply because they fear they would 
separate the administration of the Association from the 
desire and judgment of their constituents. They need 
to be convinced that you believe in a thoroughly busi- 
ness-like administration of your concerns. [Applause.] 

Finally I ask the members of the conference to realize 
the responsibility involved in their profession of religious 
democracy. There can be no government ‘‘by the people, 
for the people,” unless the people assume the burden 
of their responsibilities. No democracy, civil or religious, 
can survive, unless the people really believe in repre- 
sentative government and keep in touch with the work 
and hopes of their representatives. [he members of this 
conference ought to be interested in the administration 
problems of our free fellowship, for on the wise solution 
of these problems largely depends the perpetuity and 
fruitfulness of free Christian institutions in America. 


Address at Young People’s Religious Union. 


BY REV. ROBERT COLLYER. 


Dear friends,—for I think I may use that term,— 
dear friends, one word in the ancient Scripture has 
dwelt with me through this week as I have come to the 
meetings, listened to the reports and discourses, and 
met you in numbers past my numbering in the hotel 
where I am staying. I have attended these gatherings 
six and forty years. The first time was in Milwaukee 
in 1859. I had been suspended by my old mother 
Methodist Church for heresy, and I had found my way in 
a wonderful manner to the Unitarian Conference in 
Milwaukee. I had come to Chicago, where it was my 
good fortune to live about twenty-one years, to take 
a mission to the poor; but things fell out so that after 
no long time they said I ouglit to preach in a newly 
organized church on the North Side. They thought 
I could do more good in that way than to follow the line 
on which I had come to that young city. And so it fell 
out that I was ordained in Milwaukee. The good old 
clergyman, Dr. Hosmer of Buffalo, laid his hands on me 
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and blessed me. That was the first Conference I ever 
attended, and the joy of it touches my heart as I stand 
here to-day. I was a stranger, and you took me in; 
and you gave me a home among you, and gave me my 
work to do, and made me very happy in every way I 
can think of. And now, after six and forty years, through 
which I have attended these conferences and conven- 
tions whenever it was possible,—and it was generally 
possible,—it has always been the one experience, ‘‘Be- 
hold how good and pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity.’’ And I may say with more emphasis 
still, for sisters. [Laughter.] They called me ‘‘ Doctor” 
in Liverpool the last time I was over, and I said, ‘‘You 
are mistaken.’’ I never had the D.D’s. conferred on 
me except in little d’s and a hyphen when they made out 
that I was a heretic in my dear old mother church. But 
all these years I have sung one psalm of thanksgiving. 
When I have come to these gatherings of the Unitarian 
conference, local or’ national, it has always been the 
same thing. We might differ in opinions, but there was 
one heart from the first heart-beating in conference to 
the last. In the early years there was trouble some- 
times and dissension; but it never, I think, quite broke 
the band of love that held us all together. And I have 
been thinking through this last week, as I have looked at 
you, as I have sat among you, as I have met you, that 
surely it never was quite so bright and good as it is 
through the sunny days when we have met in this great 
hall or met in social converse. So that, old man as I 
am and must be drawing near to that mystery that is 
not to me a dark mystery, but a shining one, I thank 
God that you took me to your heart and have held on 
to me through any faults and failings that may have 
touched me until now. I wanted to say that, you know, 
to you in the body. I wanted to make this good confes- 
sion. 

And now I want to say just a word or two about this 
Christian Union of which my brother has spoken. Do 
you know, I did not know much about it. When I 
began to hear of it, I said: ‘‘What is it? What are they 
doing?” ‘‘Doing? Why, they meet together, a body 
of young people belonging to the same church, for social 
and religious union.” ‘‘Religious? Why, I thought 
their religion stuck at Browning, and those divine teach- 
ers.’ ‘‘Oh, no, no, no, no! They teach far more than 
that. They enter into, or try to enter into, the spirit 
of religion and to find their way into the deeper religious 
fife??? 

Well, that was good news for me, because through all 
the years it has been a real trouble for me to find young 
men and young women growing up in our Sunday- 
schools and then in our churches for a certain length of 
time, and then disappearing like the mist. Where have 
they gone? What are they. doing? Do they belong to 
Is there any identity between them and the child 
I knew in the Sunday-school and the youth and maiden 
I saw in the pews and would find in the homes? They 
are not there any more. What has happened? Has 
something broken? The trouble was, something was never 
tied, and it is the Christian Union that is going to do it 
by the help of God and the sympathy and comfort of all 
these folks who know how to go to work to give great 
and permanent encouragement to this Christian Union. 

We begin with the Sunday-school, and we begin some- 
times very low down. Among the poor children that I 
had to care for in that ministry-at-large in Chicago there 
were a great lot of Germans, clean and nice: your German 
mothers did not send them dirty to the Sunday school. 
One Sunday I noticed in my dear wife’s big class, semi- 
circled around her, a little fellow sitting close beside 
her with a tremendously red head,—a rough fellow, who 
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might have come from somewhere deep down in Scan- 
dinavia. I said to her on the second or third Sunday 
as we sat at dinner, ‘‘My dear, what do you do with that 
new scholar you have got, that red-headed fellow ?”’ 
‘‘Well,” she said, ‘‘I can’t do much for him yet but 
wipe his nose.’’ ‘‘Do you do that?’’ ‘‘Why, of course 
I do: I have to begin there.’’ 

Well, let me tell you the rest of that story. She kept 
hold of that boy’s nose always. [Laughter.] Excuse me, 
she kept hold of that boy until we left Chicago, and 
then, of course, I saw no more of him. But for years 
I was in the habit of going once a year back to Chicago 
to see my children there, and grandchildren. I am 
going back now to see a great-grandchild: ain’t I proud? 
[Applause.] That is another story. I preached there 
one Sunday. A young gentleman came and held his 
hand out as I came down the pulpit steps, and I took 
his hand. He said, ‘‘You don’t know me, sir.’”’ I said, 
“No.” ‘‘Well,” he said, ‘‘Mrs. Collyer used to be so 
good to me when I was a little fellow. I was in her 
class in Sunday-school, and I stayed there a long time, 
and I learned so many things. I never can forget her, 
and now she is gone, and I have got to thank you. How 
good she was to me!”’ And I looked up and saw that 
red head. [Laughter.] Here was a young fellow who 
had come up from having his nose wiped, and who had 
become really affectionately—whether through mem- 
bership I am not sure—attached to that church. 

Well, as I say, in these unions the young people come 
together for this threefold purpose, for truth, for wor- 
ship, and for service,—the grandest things that can be 
done by youth and maiden or men and women,—for 
truth, for worship, and for service. And I see groups 
of them now, as I stand here, that will rise up in connec- 
tion with our churches all through the land,—if you fa- 
thers and mothers and men and women are wise about 
this thing, meeting in their cosey rooms, because some 
report I have been reading says, ‘‘Don’t go into a barn-like 
place,’’—meeting in some cosey room for the discussion 
of truth, not to find the whole truth, but all they can. 
The truth will open forever and ever, but that will 
keep them going. And then, what they have never 
done, so far as I know, in any society of this sort grown 
up or coming up, they meet for prayer,—for prayer, 
for the deepest and sweetest and holiest thing after the 
love of God and each other that I know of, entering into 
communion with the Most High and Wise. Because, 
dear friends, down in the heart of every young man and 
in the heart of every young woman there is the conscious- 
ness of God already, deep and sweet and abiding, so 
that in some way it can never be lost. Even if the man 
is lost, the consciousness of God will be there, not to be 
proven by my argument, not to be proven by any book 
they can find, but to be proven in the life they live, and 
while the conviction is deep down in them already when 
they come together. I wonder if you ever heard that 
story of a minister in England who felt sure that his 
people did not believe in God as they ought to, and he 
made up his mind that he was going to make them, and 
he would preach a sermon that was going to settle the 
question forever and ever and ever. And so he got 
his books and he got his arguments and he got his illus- 
trations, and he prepared his sermon from exordium 
to peroration, and both of them, I suppose, were grand; 
and he felt that he had done it and there would be no 
more trouble about that. As he went home, a farmer,— 
a simple old farmer, who had watched the sun in the 
heavens and the daisy on the greensward and all the 
beauty and glory of the world, his growing crops, the 
divine providence that had wrapped his farm about 
warm and sweet and snug,—this old farmer appeared 
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to him.™ He said, ‘‘Eh, parson, you did preach a grand 
sermon this morning. I don’t think I ever heard you 
preach as grand a sermon as that in all my life, parson. 
{ think you have done it this time.’”’ And the parson 
held his head up and felt good. Then he said, ‘But, 
parson, I want you to understand that I believe in God 
Almighty all the same.” [Laughter.] There was some- 
thing deeper than all the parson’s words, even if they 
came from his heart, which might be partly doubted. 
It was there, and it is in our hearts, and they meet to- 
gether in groups and talk of these things, and their hearts 
are touched. They believe already in the great primal 
truth of the fatherhood of God: we do. But, as they 
come together, they get closer to it, discussing it to- 
gether. You know what our good woman, George 
Kliot, says, ‘‘On solitary souls the universe looks down 
inhospitable, and the human heart finds nowhere shelter 
but in human kind.’ Well, they come together, this 
human kind, these young men and women, and then 
it grows into a society that is going to bless the Church 
through all their life long. I think the trouble about 
our churches, especially in the older. settlements, is that 
they are what you might call grandfather and grand- 
mother churches all right, but they do not train the 
grandsons and grand-daughters to come up and take 
their places when the old folks are gone. They do not 
know how, apparently. And so these churches get slim 
and poor, and sometimes they die. But these young 
men and women will be pillars in the Church of the living 
God wherever they go. They will have their word, 
they will have their conviction, and their light will shine 
forth before men, so that, seeing their good works, they 
shall glorify our Father which is in heaven. 

I was looking at an old book in my library not very 
long ago in which there are three names. Mine is one, 
the others you would not know, but they were names 
of three young men; and they, themselves, without par- 
ticularly thinking what they were doing, formed them- 
selves into such a group, and they were the only three 
young men in the town that cared for those things. 
And these three names are written in the book, and then, 
“Tiberty, Fraternity, Equality,’ was written under- 
neath. That book belonged to all three of us, but they 
gave it to me when I came away. Well, those three 
men,—I have grown to be a kind of a useful fellow, I do 
believe, since then, and the others were burning and 
shining lights. They have both gone where the Lord 
God is the sun. ‘And I trace a good deal of it to our 
staying together, discussing these things that make for 
our peace and make for our life,—discussing them, en- 
tering into the deepness as far as we could, finding the 
light wherever we could, but staying together until 
my migration to this New World parted us, and then 
there was no more society, but the other two held to- 
gether as long as they lived. Now it will be in that 
fashion that these things will come to pass, and, if it 
was my business, I should say that there will not be so 
many Unitarian girls to marry Presbyterian men as 
there are now, or Episcopal persons. [Laughter.] Not 
that I have any objections, you know. ‘The old man 
that I worked with said to me one day long ago,—dear 
me, how long ago, it must be sixty years,—‘‘Robert, 
thee will be wanting to get married by and by: it’s nat- 
ural for thee. I want to give thee a bit of good advice. 
Don’t marry for money, Robert, but marry for love.’’ 
And then his voice dropped a little bit, and softened, 
and he said, ‘‘If thee finds a nice girl that has got a bit 
of money, try to love her.” [Laughter.] It won't 
matter one way or another, but, being brought together 
in this way, there will not be such division and such 
dividings of life as I think there are now. And this 
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will come to pass, that in every group there will be a 
fortress for the truth of God, the great divine truth of 
the fatherhood of God, the humanity of God, and the 
divinity of man. It will not vanish like a mist after 
a certain number of years, and the Church of the living 
God, dear friends, I think will be strong and vital beyond 
anything that we quite know of or hope for through this 
union of the young people together, the members of the 
families in the church entering into these great questions, 
finding the seriousness of life, the sweetness and light 
of our religion, and giving their hearts to it while still 
the world is beautiful to them and life is gracious and full 
of light and full of joy to them, flecked with sorrow as 
it must be to us all. And then, oh, long from now, 
they will be saying, as I say now about my fellowship 
with John and Tommy, Oh, I thank God for the union 
of the three young men,—three young men together, 
who used to walk over the moors and among the heather 
and talk of these things and hold each other, so far as 
could be, to noble principles and clean and holy lives. 
One of the brethren said to me, when I was coming here 
this afternoon: ‘‘I don’t think I will go to that temper- 
ance meeting. The last time I heard Brother Dole 
talk about temperance, he almost persuaded me to be 
a Christian.” They do talk about all these things, and 
ate held and are sanctified through this Union, out of 
our families, in our churches, growing up, staying to- 
gether, and so re-establishing the grand Unitarian move- 
ment that, as I believe with all my heart, is bound to 
win Christendom at last to its banner. 

Let me say just one word more. I believe that the 
Alliance of the women is also one of the grandest factors 
that we can see the movement of through the last twenty- 
five or thirty years. I think sometimes that the time 
will come when the historian of our faith will say: When 
Unitarianism was drying up, was drifting away, the men 
were busy, they were full of labor and care and the 
world’s business: many of them, like Demas, forsook 
the faith because of this present world. But then the 
women came in and challenged this drift and established 
themselves into the Women’s Alliance, and they had 
their meetings, and they read their papers, and the fire 
began to kindle, and then through the women and the 
youths and the maidens the men and all together were 
brought into the fold of God and of his Christ, and so the 
Unitarian Church became strong for all the ages to come. 


Laying Hold of God.* 


BY REV. W. HANSON PULSFORD. 


God is too often to us an empty abstraction. We try 
to prove his existence by argument, forgetting that 
‘“‘arguments never convince,’ and grow anxious when 
we find that we cannot draw God, the infinite, as a con- 
clusion from finite premises. I am not talking now 
about that abstract God: I have forgotten about him. 
The recent storm in the theological teacup about the 
great first cause concerns us not. Let us leave on one 
side the absentee God of whom the cynic has truth- 
fully remarked that he ‘‘does nothing,” and, coming 
here together to confer about the great things for which 
we stand, turn our thought to the God whom we can lay 
hold of as the practical, effective force of life. 

That is inevitable if we are listening to what life is 
telling us about itself, getting away from outgrown 
Scriptures, and having an ear for the Bible of the present, 
simply, without prejudice, waiting to catch what the 
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universe has to say to and in us who are its children. 
There we find a message of God which, because it grows 
with every growth of knowledge, never sounded so 
clear as it does to-day, nor was so large. We are learn- 
ing to forget the,absentee God, the great, magnified, 
non-natural personality afar off in a place called heaven, 
who made the earth long ago and has been watching 
it run ever since, save that he interfered occasionally, 
as when he washed it all out to start over again in the 
days of Noah. We are leaving all that and moving 
toward something which the pioneers saw long ago. God 
is he ‘‘in whom we live and move and have our being.”’ 
‘‘He is not far from any one of us, for we also are his off- 
spring.”’ 

Now what is that larger thought? It comes to us 
as we listen to the earth, and begin to find that it 
is not a dead, mechanical, godless thing, but a living 
organism, a growth, just as surely the blossoming of 
life as the flower is, all tremulous with energy, none of 
it dead, not a dead particle in the whole of it. You say, 
‘‘But look at the great, silent, everlasting hills.’ The 
hills are not everlasting. The hills are only an evan- 
escent phase of the manifestation of the quiet, ceaseless 
energy which uplifted them, and is dissipating them 
only to raise others in their place. Is there anything 
more inert than a bar of steel, eternal, changeless, im- 
movable? Brethren, a bar of steel is alive. It is 
a-quiver with limitless rhythm of the great energy. 
There is nothing silent, there is nothing that ceases, 
there is nothing dead. All things say to us, We are 
alive, we are a part of the process, we are only varying 
expressions of the great life of the whole. In all the 
unceasing change of form we do but hear the rustle of 
the passing of God as his trailing garments sweep across 
the shadow of the hills. 

Everywhere the infinite energy is expressing itself. 
You cannot hold it, you cannot stop it: nowhere does 
it cease. It is working in the dark, soft smut of the 
carbon. How? Driven to voice, somehow, the possi- 
bilities which are latent in it, urged to cohere, finding 
in its very heart the way whereby beyond our under- 
standing it comes to its own and becomes the clearest, 
hardest, most brilliant thing: that we know of, catching 
every ray of sunlight and flashing it back in your face 
as the diamond. It is only the great ‘latent energy 
finding a voice. As you watch, you find that it goes 
further. It begins to aspire in the plants. In their 
tiny cells it comes to the power of still subtler organiza- 
tion. It covers the earth with vanished forests. It 
sings in the beauty of flowers, feeling after the sun, 
giving birth to seeds,—seeds, not of flowers only, but 
seeds of the future. It peoples the forests with living 
creatures,—life on the upgrade, you rightly call them. 
It is beginning in them to realize a power unknown to 
the plants, beginning to know there some of the larger 
and greater secrets of life till it rises to the savage, 
even in his savagery discovering dreams of manhood, 
freedom, self-mastery, brotherliness. then still further 
ahead toward conscious alliance with the whole. That 
highest consciousness, too, is but a manifestation of the 
infinite energy. In it life comes to its own, is no longer 
a mere tool in the hands of the resistless forces which 
as environment coerce it, but coming to take a hand in 
the game. Not like the crystal, unconscious, yielding, 
all unknowing, to the laws of its own being, but learning 
little by little to link itself with God, to feel that the 
nature of the great life is its nature, and at last eagerly, 
with the wistful eagerness of a great curious child, 
coming to lay hold of God, and to find there only its 
own. ; 

Through all that there comes to us the thought of 
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God as a power waiting to lay hold of us,—not a far-off 
power who may interfere on your behalf if you clamor 
enough, but a power right here. 


“Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.”’ 


We are his children, not in an abstract sense. You 
and I are thrown forth by the blossoming energy which 
we call God. We are channels through which there may 
tremble into fuller and larger life the resistless tide 
which through everything is waiting to find some better 
and higher and noble voice. Shelley sings that which 
we in wider knowledge are coming to know not as a 
poet’s dream, but as hard fact,—when he tells us how 


“The one spirit’s plastic stress 
Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling there 
1 new successions to the forms they wear; 
Torturing th’ unwilling dross that checks its flight 
To its own likeness as each mass may bear, 
And bursting in its beatity and its might 
From trees and beasts and men into the heavens’ light.” 


All the earth is a-quiver with the great life seeking a 
voice. The whole universe trembles with the thrill 
which at last finds speech in the men who have stood 
on the high places and dreamed the dreams of seers, 
throbbed with the passion of the divine, and made a 
cross the emblem of an eternal and undying hope. They 
did but let the infinite thrill of God master and lift and 
unfold in them. 

There we have a God who does something, who”does 
everything. There is a God who is near and operative. 
There is the God that we, if we are wise, will lay hold 
of every day to lift, to cheer, to strengthen us, to stay 
our feet, to be behind and in us,—the power and the 
passion and the calm of the real life which is ours. It 
is the process of the universe, the quiet, inevitable, 
absolutely certain coming to its own of the great life. 
You and I are born of it, blood of its blood, life of its life. 
Ours is the chance consciously to live it, not to exist 
merely, but to live; to lay hold of its intensity, its seren- 
ity, its strength; to know ourselves as part of it; to know 
God not as far off, but as the infinitely near and real. 

Now how are we to come into concrete relations with 
this energy of the great life? The whole story of its 
unfolding has been the result of adaptation and hered- 
ity, the play of circumstances, on the undeveloped possi- 
bilities of the individual. The great life is latent in it 
all, and the challenge of circumstances everywhere has 
been that through which it found expression. How 
are we going to relate ourselves to this process? Only, 
I think, in so far as we regard circumstance as the chal- 
lenge of the great life about us to the great life within us to 
come to its own. You take a wire and stretch it on a 
frame and attune it to some given note, and let it stand 
there silent in the air. Then go to the piano, strike the 
full chord of the note loud and strong. Then, lifting 
your hand, the piano silent, but the wire that no one 
touched is singing, singing its own note, the song which 
was latent when you strung it to that pitch. That is 
what God does with us. That is what environment 
does with humanity. ‘The note of the great life is in us, 
but it is not singing until God plays about us on every 
side the great full chord which is our environment. Then, 
if we will, we may become responsive, may vibrate with 
the song of larger living, of serener strength, of a more 
splendid quiet. The great eager, life which is the key- 
note of God all through the world, awakes in us at the 
challenge of circumstance. Then we lay hold of God, 
make God about us that to which God within us re- 
sponds. 

You have been small and troubled and fretted, and 
you go back, perhaps only in thought—for, thank God, 
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“in the realm of the spirit there is freedom’’—to the hills, 
the hills of your boyhood, and the sea that broke there 
and sang to you when you were a child, and the great 
mother in them croons to you the old mother song. 
You forget your fret. Your littleness passes. The 
quiet of the hills, the strength of the sea, are they not 
yours? Do not you and they come of the same stock? 
Is not that which is in them in you too? Are not you, 
with them, only voices of the one life? You come home 
quiet, sane, restored, healed. What has happened? 
You have let the energy of God play upon you,—play 
upon you as the subtlest foree of the world, the sunlight, 
plays on the flower and wakens it to its real life. You 
have laid hold of the real and living force, and it has 
remade you, has cured you, has wakened in you its 
quietness and strength, and lifted you out of your fret. 
That is what I mean by laying hold of God as a real 
operative energy. 

I take a hammer, and I strike this table, and you hear 
the blow, and afterward you can come and see the dent 
that the hammer made, and you think of that as an act 
whereby real force has been manifest. Don’t you think 
it is every whit as real and far more wonderful when you 
lay your soul open and let the energy of the hills and the 
sea play in upon you till the discord passes and a new 
man awakens in you? Don’t you think that is an actual 
operative force about and within us? Are you going 
to relegate that to the realm of illusion and take your 
blow on the table as a reality? No. ‘The hills, the sea, 
the song of the birds, the scent of the woods, the great 
glory of the sky, the splendor of the soldier stars so 
silently patrolling space, the glory of all the great and 
good who have been before us and are about us, the 
pathos of human tenderness, the greatness of father- 
hood, the infinite wonder and winsomeness in the heart 
of every mother, the gleam in the eyes of every child, 
the light shining for men in the face of the peasant hero 
of Nazareth,—all of it is the challenge, the cry, the voice 
of the infinite life impinging on us, touching us, waking 
us, constraining us, wooing us to lay hold. All of it is 
God, the great life, whispering to the great life in you, 
that the greatness in you may arise and come to its 
own. 

Perhaps now you say, That is all very well, the win- 
someness and the beauty and the poetry, the loveli- 
ness, the splendor of things; but we are really in a very 
different world from that, in a hard world, in a world 
apparently of relentless and often adverse fate. Yet 
you can hardly think that I am such a fool as to come 
to you with a message born only of the bright and glo- 
rious things of living. No. Because you are like me, 
I can only come to you with something which does re- 
spond to the darker things which I face just as you face 
them,—the hardness, the relentlessness of this inscrut- 
able order of which we are a part. Yet that too is 
God. 

Let me tell you how I think of it. Do you think that 
life as it began, floating gently along in the warm tropi- 
cal waters, would ever have come out on to the earth 
and at last won the liberty of- the open air and song, 
if it had not been that the relentless fates were cruel 
to it in the waters, forced it from the water life, visiting 
it as the frightful struggle for survival? The gods were 
against the water life. They were a relentless, a cruel, 
inexorable fate to the water creatures. Yet it was only 
the challenge, the subtle, wonderful challenge of life to 
life. ‘There was latent even in the water creatures larger 
power and a wider life, and the environment was chal- 
lenging it. And environment and heredity, surroundings 
and latent faculty, playing together, lifted life out of the 
waters on to the earth and from the earth into the air, 
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formed the animal into the human, and to-day is lifting 
the human after like fashion toward the fuller manhood 
of which we catch glimpses by the side of our great ones 
in high hours. 

Long ago mariners hugged the shore. With their 
primitive square sails they waited in some sheltering 
nook of a harbor until the kind gods sent a favorable 
wind. Often they lay there day after day, week after 
week, because the gods, relentless and unkind, sent only 
hostile winds. They knew no better than to feel that 
head winds were the will of unkind or offended gods. 
Yet you know what those head winds did? They were 
a challenge. They set men eagerly to contriving better 
craft, to shaping finer sails, to developing something of 
the skill and splendor of the mariner who holds his ship 
close to the head winds and, beating to and fro, makes 
his port in their teeth. It was the head winds that gave 
the seaman his skill, his courage, his joy, taught him not 
to drift like a lubber before the following gale, but like 
a master to set his course in the teeth of the storm and 
make his port. ‘‘Head winds are good for royal sails.” 
They are the challenge, the challenge of what seemed 
unfavoring circumstance to the bigger man, lying there 
unawakened. 

Look at it in another way. How cruel, how relentless, 
fate is to the little bird. You go where, crouching down, 
soft cradled in the motherly warmth of the nest which 
mother love has built, the little birds, hardly fledged, 
are just peeping over the edge, and shrinking back so 
fast from the cruel, awful void beyond the warmth and 
the safety. They linger there, and sometimes linger 
too long. Oh, what a cruel heart that mother bird has! 
She comes to the warm nest and with her bill shoves the 
poor, hardly fledged, unlearned birdie out into the awful 
empty space. Unkind? No. Godratherin that strange 
instinct of the mother heart challenging the fledgling 
no longer to live the life which cowers in the warmth 
of the nest, but to be a denizen of the great free air, to 
become a soarer amid the clouds, to catch the sunshine, 
to feel the response in his heart tremble into song, glad- 
dening the hearts of men. ‘There, too, the hard, the 
unieeling, the relentless environment that beset the 
birdlet was the challenge of the great life to awaken, 
to rise to something undreamed of, to strength, poise, 
joy, and song. 

So with our own circumstances. I have never found 
the universe cared one iota for your selfish comfort or 
mine. If you are alive, ‘‘you no sooner settle yourself 
to your satisfaction than you are called by an irresist- 
ible call to depart.’ The fates do not guarantee you 
the easy way you love, thank God! They do not look 
after your pleasure or your comfort. They array them- 
selves against your little life and your selfishness: Set 
your heart upon the little circle of your immediate desires, 
and life will leave you at last bitter, disappointed, cynical, 
unsatisfied. She works against you, not for you. But 
she loves the greater life in you, fosters it, tempts it, 
coerces you into it, robs you of your nest that you may 
spread wings. She baffles your love of ease, and sends 
adverse winds only that you may learn strenuously to 
make your harbor by their aid. She is to us all the 
demand which shall draw out that which it is in us to 
be. 

We all come to places where we lose heart, where we 
do not like our conditions, where we wonder whether, after 
all, it is worth while going on. We do not get what we 
want, and the things we did want and do get turn to 
dust in our mouths, sometimes not so long after; and we 
are apt to grumble, we are apt to say with the poet,— 


_ “T do not like the way the cards are shuffled, 
I did not choose the game, nor ask to play,” 
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And we are willing to throw up our hands, to sulk, to 
grumble, sullenly to endure, to have no part in winning 
the great life which is our own. 

What if we were to use these things to make us lay 
hold? What if, instead of quoting those lines after 
that fashion, we quoted them after this ?— 


“T do not like the way the cards are shuffled, 
I did not choose the game, nor ask to play; 
But yet through changing odds I shall, unruffled, 
Play like a man what’s dealt me day by day.” 


There is the spirit in which you may respond to the 
challenge of your hard environment. There is the way 
whereby the unkind fates become to you, after all, only 
the great life about you appealing to, challenging the 
great life that is in you to stand erect, to come to its own, 
to be itself. What kind of a game would it be if you and 
I held only the cards we chose? Any fool can win if 
he holds all the trumps, but nobody but a fool wants to. 
The player knows the zest of playing when he plays a 
great game with an ill hand. What seems to us the ill 
hand of circumstance is God’s challenge without us to 
the God within to live the great life, to catch the great 
temper, to rise to some knowledge of the heroism and 
strength and fortitude that are in us, to know ourselves 
not as weaklings nor cravens nor fools, not as those 
who are happy when the gods send sweetmeats and cry 
when they are taken away, but as men learning little 
by little to grow to the fulness of their manhood, serene, 
strong, with larger outlook and more splendid power 
than we have ever dreamed. ‘‘Lay hold,” cries every- 
thing that comes to us, ‘‘Lay hold of God.” Link 
yourself only more firmly to the great driving belt that 
runs the universe. Then we cease to think about the 
little and narrow and paltry things out of which no 
great life is ever built, and learn to adorn our souls with 
the adornment of self-mastery and courage and justice 
and freedom and truth and the great life, which be- 
longs to us and is our own. 

The process is only the discovery of what you and I 
are. What are you? Do you know? I do not know. 
But I do know that we are greater than anything we 
have experienced. I know that, because I and you are 
only the outcome of the great life waiting everywhere 
to burst into expression, there are in me and in you 
resources of quiet and poise and serenity and depth 
and irtitensity and passion of living that we have never 
yet known; and I know that everything that comes to 
us is the challenge of God around us to the power of 
life in your heart and in mine. I know that ‘‘nothing 
ever happens to anybody but it may be turned to beauti- 
ful results.”’ 

Brethren, as I listen quietly to what this silent, 
wonderful, living mother earth tells us, that is her mes- 
sage, and it seems to me good news. I listen for it again 
and again. I let the hills speak to me. Is not their 
quiet and their strength my quiet and my strength, 
did I only know it? I let the light and the glory of the 
great souls come to me in dark hours, and they awaken 
something of their glory and their quiet in my soul; for 
is it not mine as well as theirs? And, when I do not 
like the road,—and I am just like you, half the time 
I do not like it,—I am trying to learn to come back to 
this, that there, too, is God challenging something in 
me to come out, which otherwise would not. Fortitude 
it may be, patience it may be, the ability to play a losing 
game, and not to need success to do your best work. It 
matters not much what comes, it is challenging the great 
wealth of life which is in all of us, waiting only to be 
awakened, to come into that larger heritage, into that 
clearer vision, into that intenser and quieter living which 
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makes us in very fact heirs of the Eternal. It bids us 
every day to lay hold, again and again to lay hold, of 
our own real life,—the life of God. It urges us to re- 
spond, to let the great life which in you is timid and shrink- 
ing learn courage and come forth. It demands of you 
that you be yourself,—not the man that you now are, 
but the real man that you are to be; for that alone is 
what you really are. It is no unfriendly world or frown- 
ing destiny, but the power of the whole of which we are 
a part daring us to live. And, however the great life 
calls, it is in us to respond: Here am I, use me, send me, 
rise in me, be in me that self which I know only in my 
dreams, that I may learn the glory and the strength 
of living as a child, of the limitless resource of the uni- 
verse. 

Friends, they tell us that the Church is played out. 
I believe it. The Church as she has been, the church 
of ancient shibboleths, the church that brings dry husks 
to hungry men and offers them as though it were a gos- 
pel, the message of an outgrown truth phrased in an 
unknown tongue, zs played out: it is only marking time. 
But, brethren, are we not met here to confer about the 
living church, the church of no outgrown tradition, 
but the church which is wherever men gather to listen 
for God, to look for and to find his life moving in every- 
where about us, and waiting to arise within? That 
church learns to believe in life and growth, in enlarge- 
ment, in the quickening of courage, in the opening out 
of ever-larger horizons to thrill us with wider vision. 
It comes to love truth, and truth only; to seek life, and 
only life. It ties itself to no outgrown idea of God, but 
to a growing and living thought of him. May we not, 
then, as we come together, try in this temper to touch 
shoulders in the sense of a common need, the need of 
vitality and strength, the need of life, and so to wor- 
ship, quietly opening our hearts to the great, wonderful 
message of all this living earth which environs us, to 
the mighty voices from out the past and the splendid 
vision of the larger future till we forget ourselves, the 
little selves that we are now, and come to trust ourselves, 
the greater selves that we are to be, and let God, the 
latent God within us, the great God about us, lift us, 
move within us, stir a clearer red in our blood, fill us 
with life, till the little, anxious, fearful, burdened life 
slips away and we play our part like men toward that 
fairer earth of which we dream, when God who was afar 
off shall be made near and men shall come close to him 
and say, Our Father, and he in their own hearts shall 
whisper to them, Ye are indeed my children, children 
of life, children of its limitless quiet and health and 
power? 


Spiritual Life. 


Courage is just strength of heart; and the strong heart 
makes itself felt everywhere, and lifts up the whole of 
life, and ennobles it, and makes it move directly to its 
chosen aim.—Henry Van Dyke. 


Fd 


It is a good and safe rule to sojourn in every place as 
if you meant to spend your life there, never omitting an 
opportunity of doing a kindness or speaking a true word 
or making a friend —John Ruskin. 


se 
In the battle of life men stand shoulder to shoulder, 


each at his own post. If one falls back, his neighbor 
falters. We may well ask ourselves, remembering this, 
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whether we think enough of the duty of silence about 
our troubles lest we cast them needlessly on other hearts, 
whether we think enough of the duty of strength that 
we may encourage them to be stronger.—Henry Wulder 
Foote. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Our Lady of the Snows. 


For still the Lord is Lord of might; 

In deeds, in deeds, he takes delight; 
The plough, the spear, the laden barks, 
The field, the founded city, marks. 

He marks the smiler of the streets, 
The singer upon garden seats; 

He sees the climber in the rocks; 

To him, the shepherd folds his flocks. 


Those he approves that ply the trade, 
That rock the child, that wed the maid, 
That with weak virtues, weaker hands, 
Sow gladness on the peopled lands, 
And still with laughter, song, and shout, 
Spin the great wheel of earth about. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Oligarchies. 


The people whom Mr. Matthew Arnold called the ‘‘rem- 
nant,” in his rather dainty way, are fond of telling us 
that ‘‘aristocracy is a government of the best.” The 
Greek word aristos undoubtedly meant best, and the 
lexicons are careful to tell us that it is the best in all 
sorts of relations. In Homer it is usually ‘‘the best, 
the bravest, and the noblest.”” Even Jupiter is spoken of 
as the ‘‘last and best of gods.’” But, so soon as the Greek 
writers begin to speak of government, it is always used 
in contrast with the demos, or the people; and the lexi- 
cons are careful to tell us that aristocracy is the rule of 
the best born. In our modern use of the English language 
it undoubtedly has come to mean oligarchy; and aristoc- 
racy, in the ordinary use of language, is the government 
of a particular class. Just now we speak of the aris- 
tocracy of automobile men as ruling the roads, or you 
speak of the aristocracy of wealth, or in Germany of 
the official aristocracy, or in England of the aristocracy 
of land-owners. 

Language and etymology are not of the very first 
importance; but it is a pity that such men as Mr. Arnold, 
for instance, and such men as the dainty people, both in 
England and America, who follow him, should fall easily 
into the conception that the best-instructed people, or 
the richest people, or the people who dress with most 
care, are ‘‘better”’ before the forum of conscience or the 
Holy Spirit than people who do not know the difference 
between the subjunctive and the optative, or who do 
not black their boots every morning, or who do not tip 
a waiter after dinner. ; 

For it is certainly a pity if we lose sight of the foundation 
of good government, which is what good government 
wants,—the best that it can get. In this country the 
people have determined that the best they can get is got 
by universal suffrage. Do not let anybody forget that. 
In the early days all of them acquiesce in the theory 
that the strongest men physically are the best men. So 
government strayed into the hands of such men as Ajax 
and Agamemnon, who were physically able to maintain 
their position. As time runs on, men of intellectual 
ability or of intellectual training find out how much 
power the brain gives to the hand, and contrive systems 
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by which they shall maintain such power. Thus*Julius 
Cxsar could ‘‘whimper like a sick girl”; but, all the 
same, he founded the dynasty of the Cesars. And, in 
later generations, the people who could read seized on 
the immense power which reading and writing gives to 
claim the privilege of the clergy, and even to interfere 
between man and God. Some echoes from this theory 
are heard in some Phi Beta orations in colleges every year. 
It is said that the government of China is carried on on 
the principle which rewards school work,—by high office; 
and you find careless people saying in conversation that 
they would be glad of an aristocracy if they could have 
an aristocracy of well-educated people. 

In medieval times the ecclesiastical aristocracy got so 
far as to say that all men and women were born totally 
depraved and incapable of good. Of course nobody in 
his senses meant to give the government of nations into 
the hands of such people, totally depraved and incapable 
of good. Universal suffrage could never have been cor- 
dially received if people really supposed that by universal 
suffrage they were giving themselves to such control. 
No real Calvinist ever said that the voice of the people 
was the voice of God. In our own history suffrage was 
confined in all the old Thirteen States to a property 
gualification, so long as people even pretended to be- 
lieve in total depravity. But the American Revolution 
called every man to arms; and, in a state which found 
out that every man was good enough to die for his country, 
it followed, one might almost say by necessity, that every 
citizen should be permitted to vote for his rulers. 

All these statements which I have been making are 
absolutely commonplace. I am repeating them in this 
column, however, because it does not seem to me that 
in the October and November public canvasses enough 
importance is attached to them. The men who write 
for newspapers naturally talk of the ‘‘fourth estate,”’ 
and they really believe that they have a good deal of 
influence in governing the country. The dainty people 
who live on the interest of their investments are a little 
apt to take up Mr. Arnold’s view, and to think that a 
man who can read Machiavelli in the original is, on the 
whole, more competent to vote on the question of water 
supply, or of drainage, or of war or peace, than the man 
who cannot read Italian. It is quite certain that uni- 
versal suffrage in its theory can promise you only the wish 
of an average of your population. The rank and file will 
vote sometimes for people who are known to them, 
simply because they are known to them. For instance, 
the people in Charlestown will vote for a school committee 
man who lives in Charlestown, though the vote may defeat 
a much superior person who lives in Dorchester. Thus 
critics on government have a great deal of support 
when they say that, in an average taking of the votes 
on all subjects, you get average men for your public 
officers. 

But this means simply that your average man shall be 
selected with the hope, on the part of the voter, that he 
is the best man, not the richest, not the best dressed, not 
the best instructed. 

It means that a distinction between Instruction and 
Education shall be kept absolutely in mind from the 
beginning to the end. It means that the organization of 
the Church, as we call it, and the organization of the State, 
as we call it, should take in earnest the great national 
motto, ‘‘Get the best,” not the richest, not the most 
learned, not those who are born with most advantages, 
but the Best. 

I should not be saying this here, but that it is a simple 
doctrine which, as I think, has a great deal to do with 
educational conventions, with Sunday-school conven- 
tions, and with federations of churches,—whatever they 
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are,—with the daily work of the pulpit and the daily work 
of the press. Can you or can you not keep the average 
man in Ward 19 in Boston, or in the slums of New York, 
so that he shall prefer to be represented in the legislature 
by a man who has not been in the State’s prison? The 
average bartender does not care, the man who is dis- 
missed from the house of correction does not care. 
But can you keep the average voter, and, what is quite as 
important, can you keep his wife, up to that standard? 
I do not believe in what is called political preaching. I 
believe that the object of the Sunday worship is to bring 
men nearer to God, and to help them find out how near 
he is to them. All the same, I think that an excellent 
use of Sunday is made when the people in a church meet 
after the benediction in their Citizenship Class and hear 
the warden of a prison tell what the prisons of the State 
need, or the superintendent of education tell what the 
schools need, or the chairman of the Overseers of the 
Poor tell every man and woman of them what is the 
‘‘best’”’? management of the poorhouse or of outdoor relief. 
I believe that the head-master of a school or a young 
woman who has charge of Class Number Nine of the ages 
between eleven and twelve in the graded system of Ward 
999 is well employed when either the head-master or the 
normal school girl makes those children understand what 
the Golden Rule is, and whom it came from, and where it 
came from. I am apt to think that the justice in the 
probation court who takes into his private room a boy 
who has been spoiled by a yellow-covered novel, and talks 
as a father ought to talk to that boy, and puts him in the 
way of a better life, is improving the chances of good 
government in the next generation quite as much as the 
examining committee is who is careful to see that the 
policeman on my beat spells the word ‘‘seize” right, and 
does not spell it wrong,—or, to say in one word, that the 
foundation of good government rests on the determina- 
tion that it shall be Goop Government. It may not be 
very wise government, it may not be arranged by Mon- 
tesquieu or John Locke, but it needs to be good govern- 
ment. It needs to be a government of men who will tell 
the truth and scorn the devil. Let the conferences and 
federations and conventions and synods and civil service 
examiners and schoolmasters and school committees and 
Sunday-school superintendents bear this in mind. ‘There 
is high authority for saying that the letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life. Epwarp E. HALe. 


A visit at the Unitarian Association rooms last week 
brought to the memory of some of the older Unitarians 
present the memories of half a century ago, and the 
action of the Association at its October meeting in (1855. 
At that meeting an appointment was made which has 
proved to mark an historical epoch in the work of the 
Association. Mr. George W. Fox, whose presence and 
faithful services as secretary in the Unitarian office gave 
a new impulse to our missionary work, was appointed at 
the October meeting in 1855. 

Thousands of people have had reason to be grateful 
for the unobtrusive but constant services which he has 
given in that half century to our cause. Those of us 
who remember the early struggles in Kansas remember 
that at that same October meeting the Association voted 
to build the Unitarian Church in Lawrence in Kansas. 
This was in the early days when a frontier church like 
that meant a signal of advance indeed. The Lawrence 
church has well met the requisitions of the frontier posi- 
tion. And now that Kansas is well in the advance in every 
social movement of the time, it is a pleasure to recollect 
that the Unitarian Association half a century ago was 
able to forecast the future, R. E. H, 
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CHRISTIAN BELIEF INTERPRETED BY CHRIS- 
TIAN EXPERIENCE. Lectures delivered in 
India, Ceylon, and Japan. By Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall, president of Union Theological 
Seminary. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press.—Some one has wisely said we cannot 
greatly alter the facts of life: the great thing 
is the attitude in which we stand toward 
them. Nothing is more remarkable about 
these lectures than the speaker’s attitude 
toward his audience, and his method of ap- 
proach to the religious system his hearers 
may be supposed to have held. We have 
had special reason to know that the atti- 
tude of our Protestant missionaries in China 
toward the religion they found there was 
anything but wise. It never did any special 
good to call a man a fool, particularly if you 
wanted to make him less foolish. The 
Boxer rising in China was perhaps a legiti- 
mate result of our attitude toward the Chi- 
nese worship of ancestors, with what we 
politely called their heathenism, Dr. Hall 
has gone to work in a very much wiser way,— 
the way of Paul who, on Mars’ Hill, told the 
Athenians that—as is the more probable 
reading, for Paul was a gentleman as well 
as a scholar—he perceived the people of 
Athens were very religious, only, as he after- 
ward informed them, their religion needed 
a little revising. So President Hall has as- 
sumed the attitude of conciliation, of trying 
to put himself in the place of the religious 
Hindu. Take a notable illustration of this, 
the Indian doctrines of reincarnation and 
Karma. ‘The lecturer says: “As a Western, 
no aspect of the Indian thought awakens 
within me greater reverence and admira- 
tion than this ‘unwavering belief in future 
and eternal life.’ It imparts to cultivated 
and esoteric Hinduism an impressive gravity 
and patience.” And again, ‘“‘To yield one’s 
self consistently to its influence’’—the doc- 
trine of Karma—‘‘one would think must fur- 
nish complete deliverance from the base 
fascinations of physical indulgence, and per- 
petual motive to a stern and melancholy 
righteousness.’” Even the doctrine of 
Yoga—‘‘the extinction of self, in order to 
the attainment of self’’—is treated by the 
lecturer with respect. It is obvious that 
in this way the hearers’ minds must have 
been gently led to receiving and possibly 
in some instances to accepting the new teach- 
ing. Yet there is no slightest touch of a 
weak temporizing. ‘The whole theory of the 
Christian religion is earnestly and manfully 
laid down, with great clearness and some- 
thing of eloquence. God’s real presence in 
the world; Christ as the supreme manifesta- 
tion of God; man’s sin,—‘‘a blow dealt against 
one’s self”; the dynamic quality of Jesus’ 
sacrifice,—these are all brought forward and 
vividly characterized. President Hall con- 
siders Christianity the Absolute Religion, in 
the sense that it has a philosophical con- 
ception of God, and answers to the univer- 
sal needs of man. It is surely one more 
“‘sign of the times,” one more streak of light 
from the East, that this wise and large- 
minded preacher, before such audiences, 


could so felicitously interpret Christian 
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faith in the light of his own broad and rich 
experience, 


Know Tuysetr. By Henry Shaen Solly. 
London: Philip Green. $1 net—We are 
inevitably reminded by this title of Car- 
lyle’s passionate insistence on the impossi- 
bility of our fulfilling the injunction of the 
Delphic oracle, and the advisableness of our 
confining ourselves to the much more use- 
ful task of knowing what we can work at. 
The trouble with this is that perhaps we 
can only intelligently work at anything 
by first knowing something of our own nat- 
ures and their real capacities. In this case, 
however, Mr. Solly merely wants to know 
what Locke tried to discover in his now 
somewhat outgrown treatise on the Human 
Understanding; namely, What is the legiti- 
mate field of the mind’s operations? and then, 
What objects can be properly brought before 
consciousness,—in short, what we can know 
and believe, especially in the higher realms 
of thought and feeling. The author thinks 
that we have a real consciousness of exter- 
nals; that we need not be in the position of 
our Transcendental brethren of fifty years 
ago, who said they sometimes had to hold on 
to the huckleberry bushes to keep from 
losing themselves in the limbo between 
Being and Non-being. Then we soon come 
to see that we can choose between two 
courses, and our choice is between the lower 
and the higher good,—the old drama of 
Eden over again. Kant’s categorical Im- 
perative, the sense of Ought, stares us in the 
face. Conscience tay be the “voice of 
God,’ as Theodore Parker learned it to be 
through the familiar incident of the tortoise. 
At any rate, thinks our author, we must 
soon come into some conscious relation with 
Deity, whose existence may possibly be 
brought home to us through the (we should 
say slightly damaged) “argument from 
design,’ —Paley’s watch lying in the road 
proving a watch-maker. Even Darwin's 
theory of evolution is ‘‘fatal to nothing ex- 
cept the old’ deistic position, which repre- 
sented the Creator as making the world very 
much as a man makes a watch, and then 
standing apart and letting it go by itself.” 
It does not injure our modern view of a God 
who is not outside of nature, but immanent 
in nature. Mr. Solly substantially accepts 
that form of Biblical criticism which bids us 
to begin with the known and to work from 
that to the unknown. Thus the date of the 
great prophets is known, and from them, 
by the methods of modern scholarship, we 
can find ‘‘the response of the Jewish people 
as expressed in their Law and Worship.” 


THE THREEFOLD PATH TO PEACE. By 
Xena. Dedicated to Fellow-disciples. New 
York: The Grafton Press.—We know that 
Pythagoras had two sets of doctrines,— 
one for the inner circle of his disciples, and 
one for the world at large. (It has been 
cruelly said that some ministers favor the 
same plan.) This little book is eminently 
esoteric. It is for those who can vibrate, 
who understand, ‘‘triune vibration ex- 
pressed as differentiation of vibrations,’ 
who are not afraid of astral bodies, and can 


cheerfully conceive of Unity under the sym- 
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bol of O. Above all we are to aspire. Of 
course this is all right, even by the word’s 
derivation, For we have heard of a sect in 
Boston which believes in sitting on the 
ground,—as the Shakers say acutely, 
‘He who would rise to the high, high, high- 
est, must first go down to the low, low, 
lowest,’”’—and then, under the direction of 
a dusky Swami, just breathing, breathing 
in the Divine Spirit. It must be an instruc- 
tive sight. In short, so far as we can under- 
stand it, not without some illumination on 
the subject from various lecturers and teach- 
ers, this book is written under the guiding 
influence of theosophy. There is something 
too much of a “‘lingo,” a jargon, to sit smil- 
ing to our Puritan nature; but we remem- 
ber that ‘‘mockery is the fume of little 
hearts,” and will not deny some value to 
ideas which are foreign to our own ways of 
thinking. Some of ‘‘Xena’s’’ notions are 
certainly good for anybody: ‘‘Aspire, and 
you will grow.’ (Lowell says, ‘‘Perhaps 
the longing to be so helps make the soul im- 
mortal,” and possibly neither immortality 
nor growth will be forced upon any one.) 
Again, ‘‘Renunciation is the law, because 
only in overcoming can the soul gain 
strength.” But here we are glad to read, 
“Renunciation for its own sake is valueless.” 
Such self-sacrifice, for instance, as that of 
Balzac’s Pére Goriot, was not merely use- 
less: it demoralized those for whom it was 
so unwisely made. And then, with sacrifice, 
love is, for theosophy as for Christianity, 
the fulfilling of the law. ‘The attainment 
of perfect Yoga is the reward of those who, 
ever loving, ever striving, shall enter into 
the joy of the Lord.” Such “‘blessedness”’ 
easily writes itself with Carlyle’s great 
though paradoxical saying,—‘‘We can do 
without happiness, and instead find blessed- 
ness.’’ 


SEVENTY CENTURIES OF THE LIFE OF 
ManxKinD. By J. N. Larned. Springfield, 
Mass.: The C. A. Nichols Company.—Mr. 
Larned, whose valuable cyclopedia of 
History for Ready Reference is well known, 
as well as his school histories of England and 
the United States, has produced in these two 
attractive volumes one of the best general 
histories of the world now in print. He 
has carried out with eminent success the 
ideal of such a work given in his preface, in 
which he says that ‘‘the proper abridgment 
of a narrative of history is neither a process 
of desiccation nor one of crushing and pack- 
ing, but a work of discriminating selection 
and luminous arrangement, applied to its 
most significant incidents and larger facts.”’ 
After a conservative introduction on the 
prehistoric peoples, Mr. Larned divides his 
great field into six epochs, which are well 
subdivided. A number of pages are first 
devoted to the chief characters of each 
epoch, beginning with Ptah-hetep of Egypt, 
with excellent small portraits of these most 
famous men. ‘The body of the work is set 
in a large type, unleaded, with marginal 
notes, The full-page illustrations, a number 
of them in color, add much to the interest 
and value of the work; the color-plates 
reproduce noted pictures like ‘‘Christ before 
Pilate,” and the black-and-white ones in- 
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clude such portraits as the Janssen Shake- 
speare. The 150 illustrations are indeed a 
very notable feature. Mr. Larned’s text 
is characterized by vigor of expression and 
independence of view. It is free from the 
shallow optimism which regards all change, 
especially recent change, as progress, and 
its ethical tone is elevated and consistently 
true to the ideals of a Christian civilization. 
No work of this kind will satisfy the critical 
historian on every page. With all reserva- 
tions, however, as to occasional details or 
opinions, Mr, Larned’s book may be said to 
mark a great improvement in the writing 
of general history for the many: among the 
many we should include young people who 
have any taste for history. 


THE LIQUOR PROBLEM. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1 net.—The Committee 
of Fifty, organized not to add another to 
reform agencies, but to determine demon- 
strable facts and inevitable inferences. They 
have heretofore published four volumes, 
covering respectively the physiological, the 
legislative, and the economic aspects of the 
liquor problem, and substitutes for the 
saloon, This new book contains a summary 
of the four earlier investigations, and, as 
might perhaps have been expected, it con- 
stitutes an argument for temperance that 
assails the reasoning mind with an almost 
irresistible appeal. According to the eco- 
nomic sub-committee, the results of whose 
work are here presented by Henry W. 
Farnam, the abuse of alcoholic drinks is 
responsible for 25 per cent. of the poverty 
of the United States, and appears as the lead- 
ing cause of 31 per cent., and a contributing 
cause to nearly 50 per cent. of the crime. 
President Charles W. Eliot, speaking for the 
legislative sub-committee, shows how liquor 
legislation has worked in practice, and indi- 
cates its place in reform, John S. Billings, 
chairman of the physiological sub-commit- 
tee, reports increasing general certainty of 
the fact that, in all occupations where keen 
senses or steady concentration is required, 
alcohol in any amount is injurious, and that 
alcohol and effective work of any kind are 
incompatible. In this connection it is alarm- 
ing to note the quantity of alcohol drank by 
those who take it in the form of Ayer’s or 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, Paine’s Celery Com- 
pound, Drake’s Plantation Bitters, or Greene’s 
Nervura, all of which are three, four, or five 
times as strong as beer or ale. The book 
concludes with chapters on the ethical as- 
pects of the liquor problem by Jacob L,. 
Greene and a summary of investigations on 
substitutes for the saloon, presented by Ray- 
mond Calkins. Serious and threatening as 
the drink evil is, a reading of this book 
leaves one grateful for the insight and judg- 
ment with which it is being met to-day, and 
hopeful for the future. 


PorMs. By Edward Farquhar. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger.—Poetry should be “sim- 
ple,” if not always “‘sensuous and passion- 
ate,”” Whatever Mr. Farquhar has, and he 
has, we admit, some learning,—witness his 
historical poems,—he has not simplicity. 
But, surely, learning should not be too 
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blatant. Why call the worship of Sorrow 
“Pentholatry”? the word is not in the 
Century Dictionary, ‘‘I aspire another 
fold” should send our poet to his English 
grammar. Why does he find it necessary 
to call Joan of Arc Jehanne? Still this 
poem is a fairly good rendering of what may 
be supposed to have been the feeling of the 
Maid after her visions; but the number of 
O’s in the last verse is fairly convulsive. 
To say of any ‘“‘female” that “her lovely 
figure was only spook” is dangerously near 
Jabberwock poetry. The best thing we 
have found is a sonnet on Napoleon, ‘‘Suc- 
cess at Last,’’ where, though we doubt the 
moral, and even some of the facts, certain 
lines are really strong:— 


“He swept like fire the Italian hills and 
plains; 

The old throne trembled, in his swift careers; 

He shook the Pyramid, who Time disdains, 

And broke the slumber of six thousand 
years. 


Last, on his penal isle, one armless mind, 
je conquered conqueror vanquisht every 
oe, 
The martyr-legend made the nations kind, 
He taught the story that the world should 
know. 
Still once again shone out the truth divine: 
Not till thou leave the world, the world is 
thine.’ 


While some of these lines are really striking, 
there are still certain grounds for offence. 
Even a Napoleon may not be supposed to 
have more than one “career,’”’ but plainly 
“‘careers” rhymes with ‘‘years.”’ A “penal 
isle’ suggests Blackwell’s Island. We 
hardly teach a story. And is there not some- 
thing ‘‘comic” in thinking of Napoleon, 
even on St. Helena, as a ‘‘martyr”? 


THE PuiirpPINE IsLaNnps. By Fred W. 
Atkinson. Boston: Ginn & Co.—Mr, Atkin- 
son, the first general superintendent of edu- 
cation in the Philippine Islands, writes with 
the intention of giving precise informa- 
tion in a form that admits of accurate and 
substantial knowledge. In the administra- 
tion of his duties he was obliged to visit 
practically every part of the archipelago, to 
come into association with prominent Fili- 
pinos, and, in short, to know his subject with 
a thoroughness not always possible to writers 
about these Eastern possessions. Chapters 
on the geography, history, and climate are fol- 
lowed by discussions about the people and 
their government, religion, and education. 
So great a variety of conditions confronts 
every observer there that it is no wonder it 
has been difficult in the past to make state- 
ments of general application. Mr. Atkin- 
son’s conclusions are that one government 
is attempting to create homogeneity, fur- 
nish a strong civil constitution for the islands, 
and fit the people to take charge of them- 
selves. In this work it has secured the con- 
fident co-operation of the main body of the 
Filipino people, says Mr. Atkinson, and 
everything promises successful accomplish- 
ment of these aims, The discouragements 
are disappearing, the natives are learning 
self-reliance and beginning to be able to 
supply their own needs. We have scratched 
a Malay, and at some future date we need not 
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be surprised to find an American, at least in 
spirit and initiative. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF SocioLoGy. By James 
Quay Dealey and Lester Frank Ward. New 
York: The Macmillan Company.—Prof. 
Dealey of Brown University is evidently a 
most convinced disciple of Dr. Lester Ward, 
the well-known sociologist of Washington; 
for this text-book of sociology is simply a 
manual of Dr. Ward’s views on the subject. 
Each chapter is virtually a summary of what 
Dr. Ward has said elsewhere on its subject, 
and it is followed by ‘references to Ward’s 
other works.” References to other persons’ 
works are painfully few. One might excuse 
‘such loyalty to a patient, if not always en- 
lightening, thinker if the disciple would 
correct a few of the master’s patent errors. 
But Prof. Dealey, to give an instance, gravely 
names Bachofen’s outgrown work of 1861 on 
Das Mutterrecht as “indispensable,” and he 
gives the “androcentric’ and the “gynz- 
cocentric”’ theories (the latter Bachofen’s) of 
the relation of the sexes, ‘“‘between which the 
reader can choose according to the con- 
stitution of his mind, or he can reject both.” 
This certainly shows a new conception of 
the nature of the text-book, and will confirm 
not a few persons in their belief that there is 
no such science as sociology. The book is 
chiefly valuable as a summary of Dr. Ward’s 
numerous and rather diffuse works. 


THE INDIAN DISPOSSESSED. By Seth K 
Humphrey. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—To read this account of the govern- 
ment’s dealings with the Indians, and to 
study the history of successive experiments 
and transactions as they have been worked 
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out by actual experience, is not simply a 
proffered opportunity, it is a duty. The 
theory of the United States government de- 
mands a basis of intelligence, and here is the 
means for becoming intelligent on the Indian 
question as it stands to-day. This is Helen 
Hunt’s A Century of Dishonor brought up to 
date, written with more directness and 
clearness, and based equally on official rec- 
ords available for everybody’s examination. 
It touches, however, only governmental 
breaches of faith, leaving out the details of 
massacres and exceptional cruelty, which 
added poignancy to the earlier book without 
increasing its practical effectiveness. It is 
a sorrowful story, and the final arraignment 
of Congress is supported by the convictions 
of many who have not had the power to un- 
tangle for themselves these records as Mr. 
Humphrey presents them. Such a straight- 
forward, logical statement challenges at- 
tention and deep consideration. 


Boys WHO BECAME Famous MEN. By 
Harriet Pearl Skinner. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.25.—These are true stories, 
told with imagination and color. The in- 
cidents are well selected, being such as lend 
themselves to this mode of treatment, and 
include Cimabue’s discovery of Giotto; 
Bach’s triumph in memorizing the fugues 
his brother would not let him play from the 
the book; Byron’s boyhood experience when 
he suddenly became master of Newstead 
Abbey; Gainsborough’s sketching of the 
thief who stole his father’s pears; Haendel’s 
mischievous escapade in following his father 
to the court, and the unexpected interview 
with the duke; Coleridge’s half-starved life 
as a Blue Coat boy, and the beginning of 
his friendship with Lamb; Canova’s model- 
ling of the lion for the duke’s banquet table; 
and Chopin’s quieting his school-fellows 
with a musical story that put them to sleep. 
They give only so much biography as is 
necessary to complete the vivid picture 
that remains in the mind after the story is 
read, and may be conscientiously recom- 
mended to the readers both of fact and of 
fiction. 


Spurs oF Goip. By Frances N. Greene 
and Dolly Williams Kirk. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50.—This is a good title 
for a book which recounts the great adven- 
tures of famous knights, beginning with 
Roland and Oliver and ending with the 
Chevalier Bayard and Sir Philip Sidney. It 
has been the endeavor of the authors to nar- 
rate events and to portray character ac- 
curately and justly, but also to lay the em- 
phasis on what was noble in the deeds of 
these heroes rather than on actions that might 
be questioned by the finer moral sense of ad- 
vancing centuries. The heroes themselves 
are worth knowing about, and a knowledge 
of them is necessary for educational purposes 
alone; but their stories are told here with a 
vigor that ought to make the reading a pleas- 
ure, transferring them from the sober reaches 
of history to the land of romance. 


Our Brest Socrety. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.—This is the novel 
published anonymously last season in the 
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Critic, and attributed in some quarters to 
Howells himself, not without reason. It is 
safe to say, however, that this guess was mis- 
taken, and that the author, already known as 
a novelist, is quite as much a Bostonian as 
a New Yorker. It is a clever satire, and, 
more than that, it is a real story. It is not 
until the last page that one comes to the true 


meaning of the title, which also indicates. 


that the basis of the story is not froth and 
nonsense, but interests permanent and satis- 
fying. It is said that many of the characters 
are drawn from life with very thin disguises, 
but nothing is to be gained by an attempt 
to penetrate even the filmiest gauze in cases 
of this sort. The characters stand for types 
of a class, and that is quite enough. 


THE WARD OF THE SEWING CIRCLE. By 
Edna Edwards Wylie. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.—It is not often that one 
comes across a story that really seems to be 
equally interesting for children and for older 
readers. While children may not appreciate 
all the shades of character revealed in the 
guardians of Johnny’s interests, they will 
certainly enjoy reading the record of Johnny 
himself, and his wanderings from one home 
to another. The humor of the book is de- 
lightfully natural, savoring not of the work- 
shop, but of life; and the pathos, which 
turns by degrees into full, radiant happiness, 
is that which is inherent in every story of a 
little lonely child. Without great preten- 
sions at the outset, the simple story develops 
into a tale that one is glad to read more than 
once for the human nature in it all. 


THE FORT IN THE WILDERNESS. By Ed- 
ward Stratemeyer. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
$1.25.—Mr. Stratemeyer manages to keep 
several series of books for boys going on at 
thesametime. Thisisthe fifth volume in the 
Colonial Series, and tells about the siege of 
Detroit, the attack on Fort Pitt, and various 
contests with the Indians. Mr. Strate- 
meyer’s heroes are good, manly fellows, true 
Americans. He is the legitimate successor 
of Oliver Optic, and, while his books are not 
classics, they are wholesome in tendency 
and often instructive. Their bindings wear 
out quickly at the public libraries, and the 
pages are generally well thumbed. More 
than one boy picks out his book by observing 
the condition of the last pages, and Mr. 
Stratemeyer’s always bear well this test of 
much handling. 


THE Boy Captive IN CanaDA. By Mary 
P. Wells Smith. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.25 —The Boy Captive of Old Deer- 
field left little Stephen Williams, son of the 
Deerfield minister, still_a prisoner with the 
Indians in Canada. This sequel continues 
his adventures among the red men, and tells 
of his final redemption and return home. 
The book is much more than a story; for it 
gives a graphic and truthful account of the 
bitter experiences undergone by these Massa- 
chusetts captives, which seem especially sig- 
nificant to any one who is familiar with Deer- 
field or connected with this period of colonial 
history. Mrs. Smith writes of the old times 
with genuine interest, and the anxious days 
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are made very real for the small reader of 
her books. 
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UNDER THE LinAcs. JACK AND JILL. By 
Louisa M. Alcott. Little, Brown & Co. $2 
each.—For a quarter of a century children 
have been delighted and enlightened by 
Miss Alcott’s cheerful views of life and her 
wise solutions of the problems of childbood. 
To meet the perennial demand for her work 
there are now collected in a new illustrated 
edition, printed from new type in larger oc- 
tavo form, eight volumes, of which the titles 
appearing above complete the series. The 
success of Miss Alcott’s books to-day gives 
but a faint idea of the service she rendered 
when her sketches of child life and character 
in New England nearly a generation ago dis- 
placed the goody, goody books which form- 
erly tried the souls of children earnestly seek- 
ing in literature the intellectual refreshment 
that was denied them. 


CorDELIA’s PaTtHway Out. By Edna A. 
Foster. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.—Miss 
Foster will be remembered not only for her 
editorial work on the children’s page of the | 
Youth's Companion, but for her earlier book, 
Hortense, a Difficult Child, to which this is 
a sequel. Cordelia shows quite another, 
but perhaps not less interesting, type. Her 
devotion to Hortense, her sturdy, dependable 
ways, and her earnest ambition to make the 
best possible of herself add interest to the 
incidents and experiences of her young girl- 
hood. That she had a place, and a useful 
place, in the world, and that she had pre- 
pared herself to fill it with honor and enjoy- 
ment, is the outcome made evident in the 
closing chapters. The story is encouraging 
and helpful, as well as entertaining. 


REMINISCENCES OF PEACE AND WAR. By 
Mrs. Roger A. Pryor. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2——In November, 1904, the first 


edition of this attractive book was welcomed 
by a favorable notice in the Christian Register. 
Since that time these sprightly reminiscences 
have had such welcome that successive issues 
have been printed, and now comes an edition 
with additions. This volume takes its place 
not as a great piece of historical work, but 
as a document which will be of value to his- 
torians, and which has still more value now 
because it tends to remove sectional preju- 
dice. It is a cheerful account of the suffer- 
ings caused by the war in the South, written 
by one who faced the worst and came out of 
it with courage and hope unabated. 


THE LovES OF THE GREAT COMPOSERS. 
By Gustav Kobbe. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.50 net.—Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, 
and Wagner,—these are the great composers 
whose loves are here chronicled. Tumul- 
tuous and unusual was their loving for the 
most part, and marriage seems not always to 
have been the happiest ending; but the chap- 
ters are interesting, not only because of the 
fame of the lovers, but also as indications of 
the influence which the element of love had 
on the character of the composer and his 
music. Twenty-five pictures supplement 
the work of the text, and the book comes 


which Stephen passed in the strange country | boxed in suitable form for a holiday gift, 
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HERNANDO CORTES. 
Ober. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1 
net.. The story of the conqueror of Mexico 
finds natural place in a series of volumes on 
Heroes of American History; and surely few 
of these heroes‘of conquest led a more ro- 
mantic, adventurous life than he, though there 
may have been many more admirable in per- 
sonal character and methods. 
the story with the directness of romance, 
pausing seldom for comment or criticism. 
The life of Cortes was one of striking con- 
trasts, full of surprises and climaxes, closely 
interwoven with the course of history and 
the fates of many men of his own and other 
nations. It has the variety one naturally ex- 
pects to find only in fiction. 


By Frederick A. 


THE Little GREEN Door. By Mary E. 
Stone Bassett. Boston: Lothrop Publish- 
ing Company. $1.50.—Mrs. Bassett knows 
how to describe a garden so that one can see 
it, and the setting of her royal love-story is 
admirably suited to the romance itself. 
the private garden Louis XIII, meets the 
little maid who wins his heart, unknowing 
that he is the king; but with the latter knowl- 
edge comes also pain, and only the convent 
witnesses the end of the broken love-story. 
The book has the sentiment and something 
of the vagueness of a poem. The characters 
are not sharply developed, nor is the court 
atmosphere clearly felt. The story belongs 
to the borderland of fancy, not among the 
historical romances. 


THE Joys oF FRIENDSHIP. Edited by 
Mary Allette Ayer. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. $1 net—The Daily Cheer Year Book 
was a successful bit of book compilation that 
predisposes one in favor of this new book of 
selections about friendship. There is no 
index, so that it is not easy to tell at once 
how many writers are represented; but the 
range seems to be fairly wide and the quo- 
tations such as are not already too familiar 
to be interesting. The book is prettily 
bound in white covers with a color design 
of forget-me-nots and gold lettering. In an- 
ticipation of the holiday season, perhaps, 
it comes boxed, and is obviously appropriate 
as a gift of friend to friend. 


THE Scuoor House in THE {Woops. By 
A. G. Plympton Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.50.—Miss Plympton gives us an 
interesting set of characters in her new 
book, and, whether young or old, the reader 
will take an individual interest in each. 
Rosalie is a fit kinswoman of Dear Daughter 
Dorothy; and brave, uncared for, lovable 
Sally is something far better than a foil to 
Rosalie. The spirit of the book makes one 
wish it might be universally read by boys as 
well as by the girls, who are sure to ask for 
no recommendation of it further than the 
name of the writer. It is an exceptionally 
good story. 


Tae Rival Campers. By Ruel P. Smith. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.—If all 
campers went through so many exciting 
adventures and hair-breadth escapes as 
those of whom this story tells, anxious 
mothers might well hesitate before bidding 
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their sons farewell for a summer. ‘The assur- 
ance of such rewards, partly in fun and 
partly in more substantial profits, would go 
far, however, toward tempting the boys 
themselves to just such undertakings and 
experiments.’ A little detective work gives 


variety and spice to the more ercinary « ex- |: 


periences of camping life. 


Mr. Ober tells | 


AN ONLY CHILD. By Eliza Orne White. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.—The 
trials and compensations of an only child 
are the theme of this pretty, unexciting 
story for little girls. The characters are 
well bred, the incidents such as might hap- 
pen any day to the readers themselves, and, 
as we always like best the book which most 
nearly repeats our own experiences, it is 
likely that this story will repeat Miss White’s 
earlier successes. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that the author has not renounced 
writing for older readers. 


Miscellaneous. 


A serious word comes in a white-bound 
book, entitled Marriage and written by 
Jane’ Dearborn Mills (Mrs. James E. Mills). 
She pleads for an increasing sense of the es- 
sential purity of the marriage relation, the 
deeper understanding of each other into 
which husband and wife can grow only as 
they live together in patience and selflessness, 
the proper preparation for marriage by giving 
one’s self to others in real service. A final 
chapter discusses briefly the function of 
marriage laws. The book is published by 
the Nunc Licet Press of Philadelphia, and 
comes neatly boxed. 


The Nineteenth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Labor presents the results of an 
extensive investigation into the wages and 
hours of labor in the leading manufacturing 
and mechanical industries of the United 
States during the period from 1890 to 1903 
inclusive. The investigation was designed 
to cover thoroughly the principal distinc- 
tive occupations in the leading industries 
belonging to this large industrial group in 
all sections of the country, with a view to 
securing data which should be representa- 
tive of conditions and show the trend of 
wages and hours of labor during the period 
covered. It is to be regretted that the force 
available for the prosecution of the work 
did not admit of the extension of the in- 
vestigation to cover transportation, mining, 
agriculture, and the other great industrial 
groups. It is believed, however, that the 
data presented are more comprehensive 
and representative, so far as the manufact- 
uring and mechanical industries are con- 
cerned, than any that have been pub- 
lished heretofore. 
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Bible Commentaries 
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The language used in the American 
Standard Revised Bible is so perfectly 
plain, the meaning of every sentence 
is so clear to every reader, that with 
this edition it is no longer necessary 
to have a commentary or Bible 
dictionary. 
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¢ of the Scriptures ever pro- 
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The Dome, 
Don’t You See? 


The day was hotter than words can tell, 

So hot the jelly-fish wouldn’t jell, 

The halibut went all to butter, 

And the cat-fish had only force to utter 

A faint sea-mew — ay, though some have doubted, 
The carp he carped and the horn-pout pouted, 


The sardonic sardine had his sly heart’s wish 
When the angel-fish fought with the paradise-fish ; 
’Twas a sight gave the blue-fish the blues to see, 
But the seal concealed a wicked glee. 

The day it went from bad to worse, 

Till the pickerel picked the purse-crab’s purse. 


And that crab felt crabbeder yet, no doubt, 
Because the oyster wouldn’t shell out; 
The sculpin would sculp, but hadn’t a model, 
And the cod-fish begged for something to coddle ; 
But to both the dolphin refused its doll, 
Till the whale was obliged to whale them all. 
— Katharine Lee Bates, in Churchman. 


At Greylock Farm. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


Polly stood at the hall door and looked 
into the wide world. A world of mist it 
was,—silent, gray, shadowy. 

“Tf I go a little way, I shall touch ath’ 
thought the child, creeping out upon the 
piazza and down the steps. With arms 
stretched straight ahead walked Polly, but 
the silvery veil always seemed just before. 

She turned and looked back to the house. 
It was no longer in sight; for behind, as 
well as before, was the same silent, myste- 
rious veil. 

Polly was a little troubled. While natur- 
ally attracted by that which was hidden, 
she was even more a creature of sunshine 
and sound. It was so still. Not a sound 
came to her, not even a cheery echo from 
grandpa’sbarn-yard. Where wasshe? Where 
was the busy world, so full of light and 
laughter ? 

“There’s nobody—nobody in the whole 
world—but just me,’”’ she thought, as the 
mist-cloud crept nearer. 

Then a feeling of almost terror swept over 
her. Where should she turn? Where find 
something, somebody, in all this strange 
shadow-land? 

Just then the gray world trembled. West 
Wind had arisen, and with one quick thrill 
he rent the mist-curtain asunder, and a long 
bar of gold dazzled Polly’s seeking eyes. 
In a twinkling a lovely world lay open to the 
little child’s gaze. 

Sunnily, tenderly blue, the great mountain 
forms lifted their wondrous brows to the kiss 
of the morning sunlight. The river unrolled 
below like a silvery ribbon, and from every 
dew-spangled bush and tree sang the little 
brown-coated friends Polly loved. 

She turned and looked at Greylock, hover- 
ing like some great, protecting mother over 
their home. 

“Good morning,” she sang gayly, kissing 
her hand, ‘‘dear, lovely, big, old mountain, 
I’m glad to see you again. Are you glad to 
see Polly?” 

“Who isn’t glad to see Polly?’ said a 
hearty voice. And Grandpa Cole swung her 
off her feet with a ringing kiss, “What have 
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you been doing, my pet? 
the fog?” 

~ “It' was like my Sunday-school. lesson,— 
the ‘Creation,’ you know, when it said, ‘Let 
there be light!” 

Grandpa gave her a sudden kiss, and led 
her back to the house and breakfast. 

“Where first ?” queried Polly, as she stood 
with Bradford on the piazza, ready to revisit 
their favorite haunts. 

“Oh, I know. Little cheeses!’’ Down be- 
side the great door-stone crept a low tangle 
of green leaves. The children stooped and 
parted them, disclosing the sweet, flattened 
rounds of the mallow-fruit. This was the 
sole spot on the farm where the “‘little 
cheeses” were to be found, and every year it 
was the first object of their pilgrimage. 

How deliciously crisp those “‘little cheeses”’ 
when stripped of their enfolding leaf-husks! 

“Ain’t they good!’ said Bradford, smack- 
ing his lips. ‘Just like nuts.” 

“We never find them only here. I think 
the fairies put them here,” said Polly dream- 
ily. ‘‘Wouldn’t you just admire to see a 
fairy, Bradford ?’’ 

“T do see ’em,”’ said Bradford, 
times. It’s just as easy.” 

“Why don’t you show them to me?’ said 
Polly in a grieved voice. ‘‘I always show you 
everything, and I never saw a fairy—once.” 

“P’r’aps I will next time,” said Bradford 
kindly. ‘O Polly, do you s’pose there is 
—you know what—in the spare-room closet ?”” 

“Oh, I did forgét that, too; but let’s run 
and see!’’ cried Polly in an ecstacy. 

They entered the house and crept up the 
front stairs, which were painted gray and 
decorated with black flourishes. The spare- 
room door stuck a little, but Polly managed 
to get it open. Polly held the knob of the 
closet door, longing, yet scarce daring, to turn 
it, lest disappointment reward so much hope. 

The door was opened, and a delicious 
odor greeted the expectant nostrils. 

“They are here!’ shrieked Polly, throwing 
herself down on the floor beside a heap of 
little golden apples. Such apples were not 
common; and grandpa saved them, carefully 
packed in sawdust, for the coming of his pets. 
Every year the delicious heap lay on the floor 
for them. to discover. 

Dear little apples! Polly never knew your 
name, nor does she see such apples in her 
grown-up days. You were small and abound- 
ing in tiny, ebon seeds. You were sweet, 
but ‘with a pleasant hint of acid in your 
flavor. And you were so pretty, your golden 
cheeks daintily spotted with red. 

The golden apples of Hesperides could not 
have been more dear to childish hearts than 
these same little beauties of Greylock Farm. 

“At the apples so quick?” said grandma 
beaming, as they came down stairs mouths 
and pockets full. “I s’pose you won’t eat 
a thing but apples until they’re all gone.’ 

“Yes, we will,” said Bradford promptly. 
“We'll eat aewhiry ’serves from the glass 
cupboard ’n honey ’n dark cake from the 
jar down cellar, ’n”’ But Polly called, and 


Getting lost in 


‘lots of 


n?— 
small brother abruptly ended his list and 
trotted after. 

So many visits as Polly and Bradford had 
to make! There was the old garden with its 
beehives and ranks of tall hollyhocks, where 
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little. brown-jacketed Mr. Bee and his kin- 
dred were droning. There was the great 
barn piled with fragrant hay, where they had 
such charming slides. In the barn-yard 
mother hens were scratching, clucking con- 
tentedly, while their fluffy babies snapped at 
the worms. Here and there a gorgeous 
rooster crowed proudly from some fence- 
rail, and whole flocks of doves cooed and 
circled overhead, In the sty lay Madam 
Grunter with her eight wee, pink, curly- 
tailed babies.. The children adored pigs, and 
hung over the edge of the pen, while grandpa, 
with Goody clinging about his neck, threw 
in an extra breakfast. 

Oh, the delights of Greylock Farm! There 
was a round duck pond with its quacking in- 
habitants, and in and out of the barn scam- 
pered countless kittens, fascinating in their 
very wildness. In the pasture old Kate 
grazed, with a funny white colt prancing 
about on its unsteady, long legs. Red and 
white mooly cows rubbed wet noses against 
the children’s hands, and several ridiculous 
little calves scampered wildly up and down 
for Goody’s amusement. 

When grandpa tooka large dish of salt, the 
children tagged after him through the green ~ 
fields and up a rock-strewn hill. The view 
was lovely, and the air sweet with wild roses 
and the bronzed sweet fern. 

Grandpa spread the salt on various low 
rocks, and began calling loudly, ‘‘Ca-nan, 
ca-nan, ca-nan.”’ From every direction 
woolly sheep and lambs came running, eager 
for the treat. They were so comical, with 
their clumsy bodies, long legs, and foolish 
faces. They pushed and tumbled, until the 
children shouted with laughter. 

“O grandpa,” said Polly, “this is just 
derlictous! I’m so glad I’m alive and can 
come and see you.” 

Grandpa gave her a.fond squeeze. ‘It is 
‘derlicious,’’”’ he said; “but you don’t know 
what grandpa thinks is the best thing of all.” 


A Forget Party. 


‘Did my son post that letter I gave him 
yesterday?’ asked Ned’s mamma. 

Ned’s hand dived into the inside pocket 
of his coat, and brought out a crumpled 
letter. 

“T’m so sorry, mamma!” he cried, seeing 
the grieved look on ns mamma’s face. 

“T, too, am sorry,” responded mamma, 
“as that was a letter inviting Aunt Amy to 
stop off here on her way home.” 

“Oh! oh!” cried Ned. ‘And I do so love 
Aunt Amy!’ 

“Tf you catch this mail, the letter may yet 
be in time,’’ said mamma. 

Ned ran off as fast as he could to post the 
precious letter. 

Another day it was a school-book which 
he left out in the orchard. It rained all 
night and ruined his book. Ned tried to 
remember, but always forgot. 


BEST EDUCATIONAL GAME! 
‘«*A Study of Shakespeare.’’ 


‘A Game with friends: a Study when alone. 
Endorsed by best authorities. Price 50 cts. 


THE SHAKESPEARE CLUB, Camden, Me. 


? 
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One day Uncle Charlie heard Ned say to 
his mamma :— 

“Plague take my forgettery!’’ Uncle Charlie 
knew that Ned had been forgetting again, 
and he thought of a plan to cure Ned of his 
habit. 

“Ned will be eight years old Saturday,” 
said mamma that day at tea-time. 

“Can I have a party with both boys and 
girls, and plum-cakes and candles?” cried 
Ned. 

“Of course you can,” said Uncle Charlie. 
“T’ll buy the candles,—eight and one to grow 
on,”’ 

“T’ll bake the plum cake,” said mamma, 

“T’ll write the invitations,’ said Sister 
Nell, 

“T’ll make a heaping platter of fudges,”’ 
laughed Aunt Amy, who, after all, had gotten 
the delayed letter in time. 

“And I,” said papa, “will send up some 
ice-cream.” 

Ned danced for joy and ran off to school 
with a hop, skip, and jump. Saturday 
morning Ned’s mamma sent him ever so 
far to Mr. Benton’s, who raised vegetables 
and chickens to sell. Try as he would, 
Ned could not get home until just dinner- 
time; but he told Mr. Benton all about his 
party, and Mr. Benton gave him a cute little 
bantam chicken for his birthday present. 

‘Do you think,” asked Ned at dinner, 
“my party will come right at two o’clock?”’ 

“Well, well,’ said Uncle Charlie, “I for- 
got all about those candles!” 

“T’ve been so busy,” said Aunt Amy, 
“that I forgot to make the fudges!” 

“And I,” said papa, ‘forgot to order the 
ice-cream. It is too bad!’ 

“It doesn’t matter at all,’ said Sister 
Nell, “for I forgot to invite any one to the 
party.” 

Ned's face grew longer and longer, and he 
looked at his mamma, who had not spoken 
yet. Surely she had not forgotten! 

“Why,” laughed Uncle Charlie, before 
mamma could speak, “‘it’ll be a forgot party, 
won't it?” 

This was too much. Ned burst into tears 
and ran up to his own little room, After 
what seemed a long, long time to Ned, and 
to Ned’s mamma, too, she stole upstairs 
with a great big piece of plum cake; for, try 
as she would, mamma could not forget her 
little boy’s birthday. 

After that, when Ned forgot, which he 
seldom did, some one would say, ‘“‘I. guess 
we would better have another forget party.” 
J. V. Roach, in Christian World. 


A Violin. 


On the edge of the Black Forest in Italy 
there once grew, near to a group of statelier 
brothers, a stunted and deformed maple. 
It was very ugly, and old for its size, for the 
soil in which it stood was poor, and its growth 
had been very slow. In the long summer 
it nearly famished, and in the winter it cried 
aloud when the rough winds twisted its 
knotty limbs. Everything seemed against 
it., The wild boar from the forest whetted 
his tusks against it, and it groaned in pain. 
The powerful aurochs bruised it with his 


horns, and again it cried. The shapely| ‘‘No,’”’ said the violin. ‘I am not un- 
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brothers often amused themselves with cruel 
jests at the ugly little brother’s deformity. 
One day a man with an axe came through 
the forest. He stopped beside the little 
maple, and, having removed his coat, drove 
his axe into the gnarled little body. The 
tree cried out under the pain, but the man 


did not hear. ‘‘Why,’’ it wept, ‘does all 
the trouble come to me? Why do I have to 
suffer so?” 


Presently it fell with a crash, and its poor, 
crooked arms were badly broken. But its 
troubles were not over. The man began 
cutting again, this time farther up the trunk; 
and presently, having severed it from the 
limbs, he placed it upon his shoulders and 
carried it to his home, where he threw it 
rudely upon the floor in the corner of his 
workshop. 

Here it lay for long months, and often it 
bewailed its unhappy fate and longed for 
the happy life of the shapely brothers in 
the forest. One day the man drew it from 
the corner and began to punish it more se- 
verely than ever. He split it, and chopped 
it, and planed it, and bent it, and bowed it. 
He joined the pieces together into an odd- 
shaped little box, glued them, and bound 
them with heavy thongs. 

After a time he removed the thongs, and, 
having stretched strings from end to end 
above the upper surface, he drew across them 
a bow. 

A strange and most delicious thrill ran 
through the little maple. The tiny cells 
that had known little save pain now began 
to dance for joy. They met and kissed each 
other as if they had been long-lost brothers 
that had found each other. 

Years passed away, and Andrea Amati 
(for that was the man’s name) died, and his 
favorite violin (for that is what the little 
maple had become) was sold to a great 
musician. What tones he did bring from 
the violin! He said that the soul of the old 
violin-maker was in the instrument. I 
cannot say: at any rate it had moods. 
Sometimes, when the musician played, it 
would laugh like merry children at their 
games, and at other times it would sob like 
a lost soul. 

The second musician died, and the violin 
went to another; and so it passed from man 
to man, and the years sped away. 

At last it found itself the prize of Ole Bull; 
and the great artist loved the little maple 
as if it had been his own child, though it 
was much older than he. One night Ole 
Bull stood upon the stage of a theatre be- 
fore a vast audience of ladies and gentlemen 
who had come to hear the music he could 
draw from his great violin. He held the 
maple against his throat and played the liquid 
notes. Men wept, women grew hysterical, 
and the great audience rose to its feet and 
clapped its hands and waved handkerchiefs. 

At last the audience was gone, the lights 
in the theatre were extinguished, and the little 
maple, now an old violin worth its weight in 
gold, was lying in its plush-lined case, when 
the soul of the old violin-maker, coming close, 
heard it softly weeping. 

“Why,” said Amati, ‘“‘do you weep, little 
maple? Are you unhappy?” 
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happy. I am very happy, for now I am 
making others happy. I am not weeping 
for myself, but for my shapely brothers who 
lived long ago in the Black Forest, but now 
have crumbled back to dust.”—Henry Stiles 
Bradley, D.D, 


A Few Conundrums. 


How do bees dispose of their honey? 
They cell it. 

What game do the waves play at? 
and toss. 

What soup would cannibals prefer? 
broth of a boy. 

What sort of men are always above board? 
Chessmen. 

What is the oldest lunatic on record? 
Time out of mind. 

What is a muff? Something that holds a 
lady’s hand and doesn’t squeeze it. 

When is a clock on the stair dangerous? 
When it runs down and strikes one. 

Why is a pig in the kitchen like a house 
on fire? The sooner it’s out the better. 

Why are troublesome visitors like trees in 
winter? Becatise it is a long time before 
they leave. 


The Hare at the Gate. 


Hare-brained is supposed to mean giddy, 
not possessed of too much sense. That the 
hare is not always a fool, however, is shown 
by a little experience which, though surpris- 
ing, is yet true. According to Little Folks, 
a hare was seen to have taken a liking for 
a strawberry bed in a garden. On three 
sides the garden was enclosed by walls four- 
teen feet high: on the fourth side the wall 
was quite low, and had at one end of it a 
latched gate. When disturbed, the hare 
used to lollop to the gate, raise herself on her 
hind legs, press down the latch, and quietly 
hop on to a wooden bridge that crossed a 
stream just beyond the garden wall. No 
wonder the owner did not evict the pretty 
tenant (for she always came back to her 
pleasant quarters), but sometimes he brought 
his friends to witness her cleverness —Morn- 
ing Star. 


Pitch 


A 


A minister’s little daughter was much in- 
terested in the story of Moses. One day 
Helen Moses called at the parsonage, and 
the child, after talking a while about the 
hero of the Exodus, asked, ‘‘What for did 
you put your baby in a basket?’’ She evi- 
dently thought the caller belonged to the 
Bible Moses family !—Selected. 


“CLEANLINESS” 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAN D- 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. A// grocers and druggists. 


1234 
The Church at Derby, Conn. 


The new church at Derby, Conn., was 
dedicated on Monday evening, October 16. 
On Sunday a series of introductory services 
was held, with a sermon preached by Samuel 
A, Eliot, D.D. The day was ideal, and the 
congregation filled the church. Dr. Eliot 
brought the affectionate greetings and con- 
gratulations of the Fellowship of Free 
Churches. He expressed the need of people 
for a church and likewise the necessity that 
a church requires a people through whose 
thoughts and deeds it can alone manifest 
itself. ‘‘This Unitarian Church,’ he said, 
“4s trying to express the broadest, most uni- 


versal, and most eternal of human relation- | 


ships, the relation in which men should stand 
to each other and to the infinite life that is 
manifested in the universe.”” At the even- 
ing services the congregation filled the 
church proper and a large part of the parish 
parlors, ‘The first of the three speakers was 
Rev. George H. Badger, superintendent for 
the Middle States 
and Canada, who © 
spoke of “The 
Ethical Focus of 
Religion.” He 
showed that the 
Unitarian Church 
stands for large 
moral and ethical 
ideals which have 
come from God. 
Rev. -John P. 
Forbes, minister 
of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., 
spoke on ‘‘ Human 
Nature, He 
quoted Dr. Ev- 
erett, saying 
“that sin is man’s 
failure to make 
the most of him- 
self,” and he 
added that there 
is nothing in the way of sentiment or 
divine pity that can gloss over this fact. 
Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright spoke of ‘‘The 
Religion for To-day,” saying that this re- 
ligion must be a simple and direct appeal 
to man. It must adjust itself to the age. 
If the age is one of sin, the religion must 
be one of lofty ethical passion. If it is 
an age of doubt, the religion must be one 
of intellectual development. The tenden- 
cies of this age are four,—critical, scientific, 
social, and spiritual, each able to elevate 
man into honest and consistent living. 

The formal dedication took place on Mon- 
day evening, with a large congregation pres- 
ent, which completely filled the building. 
The hymn of dedication was written by Dr. 
M. J. Savage. ‘The dedication of the church 
took place with responsive readings by the 
minister and the people. The prayer of 
dedication was made by Rey. Ernest 
Lynwood Staples. Rev. Minot J. Savage 
preached the dedicatory sermon, considering 
the intellectual and emotional sides of the 
religious instinct in man, and showing that 
all the trouble of the modern world comes 
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from the fact that religion has not had free 
play among men. In closing, Dr.. Savage 
showed that it is the duty of every man to 
become identified with the church,—with 
some church,—as the church stands for 
all that is best in the world, and it is our 
duty to man and to God to help uplift the 
world. : 

The architect of the church was Edwin J. 
Lewis, Jr., Boston. The architecture may 
be described as modern English. It is at 
once artistic and appropriate for the uses of 
public worship. This is the way an art 
critic talks of it: ‘This Unitarian Church 
in Atwater Avenue is something of which 
Derby people may be proud. It is in the 
first place well proportioned,—a fundamental 
merit, without which all the other archi- 
tectural virtues are null and void. It is 
exceedingly unpretentious, simple and gen- 
uine, but very solidly built. The relations 
between the church and the lot on which 
it stands are felicitous. It suits its envi- 
ronment, and its environment suits it. It 


The ma- 


looks as if it had grown there. 
terials are well chosen both for practical 
ends and for appearances.’ 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


Winning the Liberal Future. 


There is little doubt as to the ability of the 
American people to win a great future of 
material prosperity. I may also say most of 
us are confident as to the success of our po- 
litical ideas, in the main, with certain in- 
evitable deductions. But we are not so 
certain as to the future of religious faith. 
The only way to make a more encouraging 
forecast is to train the children. Let the 
church join with the public school more vig- 
orously along its proper lines of religious 
education. This must be done if we are to 
achieve something more than national great- 


ness in money, trade, and political activity. 
This thought is pressed home by the recent 
action of the National Federation of Churches, 
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The Unitarians have been excluded by the 
executive committee; and, though there is 
some hope that the assembly as a whole 
may repudiate this action, I do not believe 
it. We must not be deceived by surface con- 
ditions. There is a great deal of fellowship 
extant between Unitarians and Trinitarians, 
and, indeed, between the various Trinitarian 
sects, which is either of a patronizing kind, 
so-called tolerance, or a local, shrewd policy. 
Meanwhile the irrepressible question arises: 
What about conviction? What about the 
real underlying feelings? Where do we 
Unitarians really stand in the membership 
of Protestantism, inside or outside? 

It may be said we stand where we place 
ourselves, and no one can move us. ‘That is 
entirely true in a theoretical sense. But, 
while we are accountable alone to a higher 
tribunal than ecclesiastical ones, still we are 
obliged to measure ourselves with other 
working forces. We should prefer their 
friendship and co-operation. Our  self-re- 
spect prevents us from accepting unjust de- 
preciation and ig- 
norant estimates. 
We want the chan- 
nel open to the 
public through 
which we pour our 
contribution, un- 
checked by  sec- 
tarianism and 
bigotry. 

All of this means 
that we must lay 
the right basis in 
the minds of the 
young. We must 
develop our Sun- 
day-schools, in- 
crease the home 
instruction, and 
bring to bear all 
possible agencies 
upon the rising 
youth. The best 
equipment they 
can have in going 
into life is a true view of Christianity, a sim- 
ple, strong faith, and an enthusiasm for hu- 
manity. This cannot be produced in a day, 
and we cannot expect to graft it on adult 
years, when opposite views have been estab- 
lished. If we want to prevent a recurrence 
of the narrow action seen in the executive 
committee of the National Federation of 
Churches, we must begin the task of winning 
the broad, liberal future by the wiser religious 
training of our young people. 

It is a great pity that many of our Uni- 
tarians cannot see the force of this argument. 
Either they have reacted from the extreme 
piety and narrow theology of the past, or 
else they are sadly immersed in the material- 
ism of the day. They are spending their 
energies on the smaller matters only to waken 
too late in life to see where the great error 
has come. Let us take hold of this matter 
in a sensible way. Either a religious train- 
ing is exceedingly valuable or it is of very 
small account. If we believe the latter 
to be true, then we are ‘right in neglect- 
ing this subject. If the other view is cor- 
rect, then we are grossly derelict in not doing 
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all we can to strengthen American charac- 
ter. 

Give your aid to the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society by money, by moral support, 
by advocacy. Give ‘your countenance to 
the Sunday-school in your church, encourage 
the teachers, prompt the minister to ener- 
getic leadership in that department: pro- 
vide for its welfare. In the home, look after 
books and reading matter. Look up the 
best examples for your children. Strike a 
note of idealism. Encourage unselfishness 
among men, with freedom and fraternity 
in religion. In this way the early start in 
the right direction will be given. 

Epwarp A. Horvron. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 


25 Beacon Street on Monday, November 13, 
at 10.30 A.M. Rev. Dudley Hays Ferrell 
will preside. Rev. William Brunton will 
speak on ‘‘Shakespeare.” 

The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches of the National Alliance 
of Unitarian Women will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, on Monday, November 6, at eleven 
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REMEMBER ITS DOUBLE 
STRENGTH. 
HULME 


o’clock. Officers of other branches are cor- 
dially invited. 

The Cambridge Association will meet with 
Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D., at 25 Reservoir 
Street, Cambridge, on Monday, November 6. 
Luncheon at 1 P.M. Subject, ‘Our Church 


Music.”’? ‘Take Huron Avenue electrics from 
subway to Reservoir Street. Edgar S. Wiers, 
Scribe. 

Rev. Harry S. Baker of 324 Fifty-fifth 


Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship of the Middle 
States and Canada, is hereby commended to 
our ministry and churches. In accordance 
with the vote of the National Conference, at 
the expiration of six months after the date 
of his ‘acceptance by this committee he will 
be received into full fellowship, unless, mean- 
while, the executive committee shall take 
adverse action. Fellowship granted Oct. 12, 
1904. George H. Badger, John P. Forbes, 
Alfred C. Nickerson, Committee. 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Conference of the Middle States 
and Canada will be held November 8, 9, 
and 10, at the Lenox Avenue Unitarian 
Church, corner Lenox Avenue and 121st 
Street, New York. Addresses will be given 
by Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, Rev. T. R. Slicer, 
Dr. S. A. Eliot, Rev. W. C. Gannett, Rev. 
H. E. Gilchrist, Rev. M. J. Savage, Prof. 
F.C. Doan, Prof. Felix Adler, Adelbert Moot, 
Esq., Prof. G. W. Kirchway, Prof. F. W. 
Hooper, Rev. J. H. Ecob, Rev. J. T. Sun- 
derland, Rev. J. P. Forbes, Rev. F.C. Brown, 


and others. 
Meetings. 


THE NEw ENGLAND ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE 
Bright skies and a warm welcome greeted 
the delegates from thirty-three branches of 
the New England Associate Alliance when 


they met, one hundred in number, on Oc- 
tober 19 at Portland, Me. Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins of the First Parish Church, in his ad- 
dress of welcome, looked backward to the 
New England Alliance meeting held in Port- 
land eleven years ago, and paid a warm 
tribute to the inspiration which the Alliance 
owes to the beautiful character of Mrs, 
Wells, Mrs. Hale, Mrs. Beach, Mrs. Bart- 
lett, and Mrs. Gilman. Mrs. Atherton, the 
president, spoke of the value of the Associate 
Alliance in bringing together Alliance workers 
for the friendly discussion of their interests 
and problems. She urged that the helpful- 
ness of devoting frequent meetings to re- 
ligious questions should not be lost through 
the pressure of practical work. She sug- 
gested that much good would come if the 
branches would make more use of the Chris- 
tian Register, not only by reading it more 
carefully, but by circulating it more widely. 
The conference, led by directors of the 
National Alliance on “Our Best Service,” 
proved that a fine spirit and devotion to the 
cause is shown even under adverse con- 
ditions. Reports from Maine show that an 
interesting change is coming in the attitude 
of other denominations toward Unitarians; 
for, whereas formerly we were only respected 
on account of our principles, we are now 
accepted as one of the religious bodies. 
A vote was passed by the delegates of the 
Associate Alliance to send greeting to Mrs. 
Wells and to express sympathy on her recent 
accident. Also to send sympathy to Mrs. 
Boyd, president of the Portland Branch, 
who was prevented by illness from being 
present at this meeting. After luncheon, 
hospitably provided by the ladies of the 
hostess Alliance, the afternoon session 
opened with a paper on the lessons of the 
National Conference, given by Miss Ellen O. 
Peck Her personal view of the addresses 
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already printed in the Register was very 
interesting. Rev. Paul Frothingham took 
for his subject “Ideals of Worship,” and said 
that worship is what Unitarian people and 
Unitarian churches need most to consider. 
Emphasis is laid often upon the personality 
of God, upon Jesus as a great teacher, and 
upon service; but what is most needed is 
emphasis upon worship. What is the mean- 
ing and purpose of worship? It is looking 
up and bowing down before something 
greater than ourselves. Worship is one of 
the grandest and most distinctive facts in 
history. It is as old as human thought, 
young as feeling. There is universality and 
diversity in worship. The beautiful cathe- 
dral at Salisbury, the ruins near by of the 
Temple of the Druids at Stonehenge, and 
the tiny church where preached George 
Herbert, author of the hymn, “Teach me, 
O God and King, in all things Thee to see,” 
show three different forms of the same 
worship. Organized worship is an attempt 
to get into touch with all around us. As 
people are different, so there are different 
channels through which flow thoughts of 
the life and spirit of the finite to the infinite. 
Three different ideals may be mentioned. 
First, that of God as an awe-inspiring Being, 
throned in glory and majesty in the heavens. 
This thought was typical of the worship of 
the people who found suggestions of infinitude 
and mystery in the mountains and sea and 
the darkness of the forest. When this first 
thought was outgrown, the cathedral took 
the place of the woods. As Nature’s temples 
made men feel his littleness, so the cathedral 
inspired a sense of awe and of the mystery of 
life. The second kind of worship grew out 
of the thought of God as infinitely nearer, as 
an indwelling spirit,—a part of our, very 
souls. Our Puritan forefathers discarded 
outside ceremony and asked simply that the 
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soul of man should be left alone to meet its 
God. The Psalmist was literally right when 
he said, ‘‘Be still and know that I am God.” 
The third ideal is of a power not ourselves 
that makes for righteousness, and from this 
thought of God we should learn to work with 
him in this tendency to righteousness. The 
oldest and best form of worship is the doing 
of good deeds. ‘“‘Not to make sacrifices, but 
to do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 
with God.’ Where wrongs are to be righted 
there is worship in works. Although this is a 
simple and far-reaching truth, yet, if most of 
us are to follow it, we must first engage in 
the quiet worship of churches, be it cathedral 
or meeting-house, to deepen inspiration and 
to quicken higher desire. Mr, Frothingham 
made a plea for a deeper, warmer, and fuller 
tone in our churches. Let our Unitarian 
service be made more uplifting and become 
more uniform, so that we may feel ourselves 
at home wherever we chance to worship. 
Mrs. Atherton closed the meeting by saying, 
“Tet us not fail to heed this call to work and 
to take to ourselves what is best and ex- 
tend the word to all with whom we come in 
touch.” 


THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE.— 
Thursday morning, October 5, the first meet- 
ing of the year was held in the Evanston 
Church, the new president, Mrs. Backus, 
presiding. Miss French, chairman of the 
Philanthropic News Committee, gave an 
interesting fifteen-minute report of the phil- 
anthropic movements throughout the States. 
Of especial local interest was her account 
of a visit to the Frederick Douglass Centre, 
a settlement for colored people in Chicago, 
with a membership of five hundred, the sum- 
mer outings for seven hundred and ten women 
and ‘children conducted by the Elm Street 
Settlement, and the very full autumn pro- 
gramme of Lincoln Centre, the realization 
of Jenkin Lloyd Jones’s ideal. Miss French’s 
paper was followed by an address delivered 
by Rev. R. F. Johonnot, on the subject, 
‘How can we generate Enthusiasm for our 
Church Work?’ The speaker declared if 


‘ 


there is anything Unitarians lack, it is en-| 


thusiasm. He would have them realize 
their five great truths,—first, the idea of one 
God with whom we can hold direct com- 
munion; second, a knowledge of God’s good- 
ness, that God is a Father who is over all and 
in all; third, that man is a child of God, having 
within him the potency of divinity; fourth, 
that the weakest and meanest of humanity 
are to come into the fulness of sonship; and, 
fifth, that the way of salvation is one not 
of dogma, but of life. These are the greatest 
truths ever given to humanity, and, if we 
would dwell on them, they would become 
majestic ‘and inspiring to us. After ap- 
preciating the great truths, Unitarians should 
realize that men need them. Jesus never 
spoke a greater truth than when he said, 
“‘Man shall not live by bread alone.” ‘The 
trouble with our modern life is that men have 
lost hold of things spiritual,—of God, of 
faith. If we can grasp the truth that God 
is leading us, as individuals and as a church, 
it will give us enthusiasm, © 

We must realize also that these truths are 
vital. The criticism is often made of mem- 
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bers of the liberal church, that they haven’t 
any grasp of them. We are the only ones 
who have such truths to offer, a fact which 
alone should fill us with enthusiasm. If a 
vessel is in distress and there is only one life- 
saving station at hand, the call is imperative. 
Now that imperative call comes to us. The 
secular press and the modern novelists are 
with usin thought. After believing that we 
hold the truth, we must believe God is with 
us and that the truth consequently will tri- 
umph. Look back to the original meaning 
of the word “enthusiasm,” which is “God 
with us.” When the Greeks watched their 
goddess writhing and foaming at the mouth, 
they interpreted it as “‘God in us.” So we 
must have the sense of God in us and with 
us; for only by coming into vital communion 
with him shall we, as individuals and as a 
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church, be equipped with the spirit of en- 
thusiasm which will make it a power for all 
of us. An informal discussion followed the 
very earnest address. Mr. Backus wished 
Unitarians might lose their calm poise and 
gain a little enthusiasm. Mr. Blake said he 
wondered, while listening to Mr. Johonnot, 
how we should know when we are enthusi- 
astic. He thought we should know the 
meaning of the phrase ‘“‘God with us” when 
we got rid of the expression ‘‘We can’t afford 
it.’ If we won’t give ourselves and our 
things, where is the proof that there is any 
enthusiasm? The great thoughts get into 
the vestibule of our ears, but not into the 
churches of our hearts. At the close of the 
discussion the meeting adjourned for lun- 
cheon and a social period. Mary C. Swett 
Sperling, Secretary. 


ECCLESIASTICAL GARMENTS 


We call the attention of Clergymen in Boston and New England to our ex 


haustive lines of garments adapted to their uses. 


These garments are ready for 


immediate wear or we make them to order should custom apparel be required. 


Especially selected fabrics together with reasonable prices, 


coupled with our com- 


plimentary discount to clergymen of ten per cent., should no doubt be an attractive 


inducement. 


It will be seen from our illustration that we are thoroughly familiar with the 


established styles of all denominations. 
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. Tae CHANNING CONFERENCE.—One of the 
best meetings of recent years was held in 
the pretty village of Norton, Mass., on 
Wednesday, October 18. By a fortunate 
coincidence the programme of the day cov- 
ered the very question of interdenomina- 
tional relations to which the recent exclu- 
sion of Unitarians from the National Fed- 
erations of Churches had given such a lively 
interest. Rev. E. T. Root, the earnest and 
efficient secretary of the Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts Federation, gave a stirring 
account of the good work already done, and 
took pains to express his grief and amazement 
at the action of the National Committee. 
Before the conference adjourned it voted 
$25 to the cause so admirably presented by 
Mr. Root. Rev. William Channing Brown 
followed with a splendid instance of inter- 
denominational fellowship and _ usefulness, 
describing to the conference the famous sum- 
mer assembly at Chautauqua, N.Y. After 
an hour spent in the enjoyment of a bounti- 
ful collation and the autumn beauty of the 
little town, the church was again filled with 
delighted listeners as Rev. Charles Wendte 
gave a most graphic and eloquent account of 
the recent International Unitarian Congress 
at Geneva, including somehow a rapid but 
comprehensive history of the council and its 
meetings from its beginning in Boston five 
years ago. The conference passed the usual 
votes of thanks for the day’s good fare with 
a heartiness that was eloquent. 
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NortH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE.—The 
seventy-ninth session of this conference 
was held with the First Parish of Ayer, Rev. 
Edward H. Brenan, minister, on Thursday, 
October 12, with 10 ministerial, 212 lay dele- 
gates in attendance. Hon. Frank A. Patch 
of Littleton presided. The opening prayer 
was offered by Rev. Albert W. Clark, and 
the Scriptures were read by Rev. William 
F. Furman of Wilton. After the regular 
business Rev. Charles T. Billings gave a 
review of the recent National Conference 
at Atlantic City. The president then in- 
troduced Robert A. Woods of South End 
House, Boston, who gave an address on 
“The Influence of Humanitarian Ideas on 
Modern Life and Religion.’”’ Mr. Woods’s 
address aroused a lively interest in humani- 
tarian ideas and desire to know more of 
what the settlement workers are doing and 
the spirit that holds them to their redemp- 
tive tasks. The discussion of Mr. Woods’s 
address was opened by Rev. William F, 
Furman of Wilton, with clear understand- 
ing of the vitalizing power to life and relig- 
ion of humanitarian ideas. The noon de- 
votional meeting was conducted by Rev. 
George C. Wright of Lowell. ‘“Utterness 
of Consecration” was his theme, and he 
presented it as the first essential in the pres- 
ent religious revival, and insisted that re- 
ligion and morality shall no longer be ac- 
cepted in terms of dogma, but in terms of 
character. The ladies of the First Parish 
served luncheon, at which Rev. Mr. Perry 
of the Orthodox Congregational Church said 
grace. The afternoon meeting opened with 
music and singing. The Nominating Com- 
mittee reported the following officers and 
committees for the ensuing year, and they 
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were elected: president, Hon. Frank A. 
Patch of Littleton; vice-presidents, Mr. 
Abiel J, Abbot of Westford, Mrs. Frederic 
T. Greenhalge of Lowell, E. S. McQuestion, 
M.D., of Nashua; secretary, Rev. George 
C. Wright of Lowell; treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Coburn of Lowell; Prudential Commit- 
tee, Rev. William F. Furman, Miss Georg- 
iana Boutwell, Rev. Rerbert H. Mott, Rev. 
A. D, K. Shurtleff; Committee on Sunday- 
school Work, Mr. Charles A. Chamberlain, 
Miss Sarah F. White, Rev. J. S. Moulton, 
William F. Heald, Mrs. Daniel Needham, 
Rey. Edward H. Brenan; Committee on 
Missionary Work, Rev. Charles T. Billings, 
Rey. P. H. Cressey, Rev. George S. Shaw, 


Mrs. Kate E. Hazen, Mr. Horace T. Ban- | 


croft, Mrs. Susan N. Parker. 

The president then introduced Rev. John 
Cuckson as the essayist of the afternoon. 
His subject was, ‘“The Book of Job, with 
Modern Applications,’”’ and rarely is heard 
a pulpit presentment so intellectually sat- 
isfying and spiritually uplifting. Mr. Cuck- 
son is a great sermonizer. Extensive and 
reflective observation and reading have 
given him broad ranges of knowledge, be- 
liefs, and experiences, and from which in 
faultless diction he draws spiritual conclu- 
sions which reason, conscience, and heart 
accept as eternal verities. 


THE WORCESTER LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomeEN.—The: annual out-of-town meeting 
was held at Leicester, October 18. The pro- 
gramme was atranged by Miss Adeline May, 
Mrs. George E. Hathaway, and Mrs. A. B. R. 
Sprague. The speakers were as_ follows, 
viz.: ‘The Early History of the Church at 
Leicester,’’ Miss Adeline May, daughter of 
its first pastor, Rev. Samuel May; ‘‘District 
Nursing,” Dr. Mary A. Charteris of Worces- 
ter; “Child Labor in the Past,” Miss 
Juliet Porter, formerly a teacher in the 
Worcester State Normal School; ‘‘Modern 
Views of the Bible,” Miss Bertha Jackson 
of Westboro; “The Old Incentive to a Re- 
ligious Life versus the New,” Miss Lucy A. 
Patrick of Hopedale. The personal note in 
the first three papers rendered them doubly 
interesting. The last two-mentioned subjects 
were well and enthusiastically handled. 
Miss May’s history of the Leicester church 
was gleaned from the diary of her father, 
who was its first pastor, and who served as 
such for twelve years, but who was, through 
a long life, intimately connected with it. 
Miss May spoke of the noted ministers who 
took part in the dedication of the church and 
the installation of its first pastor, August 12 
and 13, 1834. ‘There was not a word,” said 
Miss May, “in the diary.about decoration or 
collation.” Further on Miss May said, in 
substance, she would like to be able to atone 
for her sins by making their plain, unadorned 
church more pleasing to the eye. 


Churches. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Church of Our Father: 
The church has called to its pastorate by 
unanimous vote Rey. Moore Sanborn of 
New York City, who has been conducting ser- 
vices during the past few, weeks, and the call 
has been accepted. He is no stranger in 
Georgia, having been a resident in the State 
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many years ago. During the past. ten years 
he has lived in New York, serving as vice- 
president of two life insurance companies, 
whose offices in this city he has visited 
periodically. Mr. Sanborn was in the active 
ministry for several years after leaving col- 
lege in the early eighties, retiring from it in 
1889, and now returns to the work he first 
chose, selecting Atlanta because he believes 
that the opportunity for building a strong 
church devoted to the proclamation of the 
doctrines of the liberal faith is nowhere 
better than in this progressive city of the 
}South, While a life insurance executive in 
New York, Mr. Sanborn bore a national repu- 
|tation in his profession as a writer and 
speaker on insurance themes, standing for 
|conservatism and the fundamentals of old- 
fashioned honesty in business. A more com- 
modious meeting-place seems to be one of 
the immediate necessities of the congrega- 
tion, and it is expected that the time is not 
far distant when a building sufficiently large 
to serve as a rallying-place for the many 
men and women in our community who hold 
liberal religious convictions can be provided. 


BEVERLY, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley: On October 1 the pastor 
exchanged with Rev. E. W. Snow, pastor 
of the Washington Street Congregational 
Church, Trinitarian. The chtirches men- 
tioned held union sevices a few years ago for 
nearly four months during the renovation of 
the First Parish Meeting-house. On Oc- 
tober 18, Mrs. W. I. Lawrance of Winchester 
gave a very interesting account of life in 
Japan before the first meeting of the Alliance. 


BurraLo, N.Y.—Parkside Unitarian 
Church: The ordination of Walter Delos 
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Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
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Addresses. 
THE present address of Rev. C. W. Wendte 
is 352 Tappan Street, Brookline, Mass. 


Deaths. 


~ BUCKINGHAM.—! —Suddenly, at New York, October 
30, William Huntington, son of Mrs. Georgianna and the 
late Rev. John A. Buckingham of Newton. 
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Smith to the Unitarian ministry, and his in- 
stallation as pastor of the Parkside Unita- 
rian Church, took place on Monday evening, 
October 16. The invocation was delivered 
by Rev. Thomas French, the pastor of the 
Swedenborgian church of the city; and the 
Scripture was read by Rev. James D. Corby, 
pastor of a local church; and the sermon was 
delivered by Rev. William H. Ramsay of 
Louisville, Ky., which was a strong clear plea 
for honesty and integrity in religion. The 
ordination prayer was delivered by Rev. 
William H. Fish, Jr., of Meadville, Pa.; and 
the charge to the minister was by Rev. 
William C. Gannett of Rochester. N.Y. The 
charge to the congregation was given by 
Frederic C. Brown of the Church of Our 
Father, Buffalo; and the welcome from the 
congregation was given by Mr. Albert L. 
Williams, member of the board of trustees 
of the Parkside church. The right hand of 
fellowship was extended by Rev. Leon A. 
Harvey, secretary of the Meadville Confer- 
ence. Mr, Gannett’s charge was in his own 
fine spirit. He charged Mr. Smith to be 
pastor, keeping close to the daily life of his 
people, to be interpreter, to be prophet 
and organizer, and his work would be useful 
and helpful. Mr. Brown pleaded for fair 
treatment on the part of the people for their 
minister, and said that the church that does 
not treat its minister fair is digging its own 
grave. Mr. Williams welcomed the new 
pastor to his new field by a beautiful piece 
of symbolism, which consisted of presenting 
Mr. Smith with a floral key to the entrance 
of his domain which was the part of the 
church containing the pulpit, where he was 
to be free and untrammelled. Mr. Harvey 
welcomed the new minister to not only the 
fellowship of the Meadville Conference, but 
to that larger fellowship of liberal souls 
which was represented at the International 
Congress at Geneva, and also the seekers 
after truth and right in every age and clime. 
It was a rich and inspiring service, largely 
attended by the members of the two churches 
in Buffalo;. and the interest and glow of 
feeling shown bespeaks a successful ministry 
for the new pastor. A happy social time 
with light refreshments closed the delight- 
ful occasion. 


Cuicaco, ILL.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. W. H. Pulsford: This winter the Friday 
lectures are to be held in the evening, with 
the general subject, ‘“‘How Christianity 
Arose.”? One result of the change of hour 
is that seventy-five persons attended the 
opening lecture last Friday. 


ERIE, Pa.—On Sunday evening, October 
8, Rev. T. P. Byrnes was installed as pastor 
of the first Unitarian Church. There was a 
large congregation, and the service through- 
out was impressive and inspiring. Follow- 
ing the invocation, offered by Rev. G. L. 
Sprague of Dunkirk, the sermon was given 
by Rev. Minot O. Simons of Cleveland. He 
took for his text Paul’s words,—‘‘ With a 
great price purchased I this freedom.’’ In 
vigorous English he recalled the history of 
the struggle for freedom both political and 
religious, and showed how our free churches 
to-day have entered into the inheritance of 
the best fruits of that struggle. He closed 
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with a moving appeal for the ideal life into 
which this freedom should issue. The In- 
stalling prayer, by Rev. Leon A. Harvey, 
was followed by the charge to the minister; 
and right hand of fellowship given by Pres- 
ident Franklin C. Southworth of Mead- 
ville. He referred, in closing, to the large 
fellowship of free minds represented at the 
International Council at Geneva, from which 
he had just come, and reminded Mr. Byrnes 
that all free and reverent seekers after truth 
are of one fellowship, whatever name they 
bear. -Mr. Harvey gave the charge to the 
people, closing it with Col. Perry’s words,— 
““T do not.ask you to go to church to placate 
God, for I am not afraid of him, nor for 
social privileges,—you may find them else- 
where,—but because the hurried life needs 
the quiet hour, the heart needs the appeal 
to the new life, the conscience needs these 
reminders of the high standards of duty.” 
In a few well-chosen words Hon. W. B. 
Flickenger of the Erie Church welcomed Mr. 
Byrnes to the pastorate, and pledged to 
him the hearty support of the congregation. 
Rev. Walter A. Taylor of Jamestown and 
Mr. W. Delos Smith of Buffalo brought 
greetings from their respective churches. 
Greetings were read from a number of the 
churches of the Meadville Conference which 
were not represented by delegates, and re- 
grets from two of the orthodox ministers 
of Erie whose services in their own churches 
prevented them from being present. Mr. 
Byrnes’s strong sermons are arousing en- 
thusiasm in the parish, and the future for 
both pastor and people is full of promise. 


NEEDHAM, Mass.—First Church: The 
minister, Rev. W. W. Peck, returned from 
the National Conference: with renewed en- 
thusiasm; and his sermons during October 
have been upon ‘‘Our Conference,” ‘Our 
Church,” ‘Our Homes,’ ‘Our Schools,” 
“Our Town.’”’ The second one was Rally 
Sunday, and a large congregation (including 
two members of the parish who are ninety-one 
and ninety-two years of age) was present. 
The vesper services, held every Sunday after- 
noon at five o'clock, will begin the first 
Sunday in November. A chorus choir of 
young people and a soloist for each service 
make the musical part very interesting, and 
good congregations attend. The Sunday- 
school, under an able superintendent, is 
planning for a graded course of study, 
and is increasing in numbers. A new feat- 
ure is a Sunday-school party or sociable 
for all the members, old and young, above 
the primary division. The Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety held its annual Gentlemen’s Night 
October 20, and enjoyed an interesting and 
graphic description by Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness of the Second Church in Boston of his 
recent visit to Spain. Two soloists, a tenor 
and a contralto, entertained the company 
with music, which was followed by a social 
hour and refreshments. The parish house 
has been thoroughly renovated (ceilings and 
walls retinted, new kitchen furnishings and 
floor, curtains, library, furniture, rugs, etc.), 
and now presents an attractive appearance. 
A Men’s Club has been started, and is in- 
creasing in numbers, also a Boys’ Club, which 
has done good work during the summer in 
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caring for the grounds around the meeting- 
house. The Women’s Alliance, the Junior 
Alliance, the King’s Daughters Circle of 
86, and the Lend-a-Hand are all active and 
working hard to sustain the church and help 
carry on its good work. 


PrAsopy, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell: At a meeting of 
the guild held on October 15, addresses were 
made by the president, Mr. Osborne, the 
president of the guild of the First Church 
Salem, Mr. Whipple, and by Rev. B. R. 
Bulkeley of the Beverly Guild. The topic 
was the ‘‘Fraternity of Unions.” 


SEATILE, WasH.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. William D. Simonds: The annual ban- 
quet was given by the ladies of the society 
in the new church on Monday evening, Octo- 
ber 16. After dinner, words of welcome were 
spoken by the toastmaster, Mr. William E. 
Gorham. Rev. W. A. Major spoke on ‘‘A 
Preacher’s Life in Seattle’; Hon. R. A. 
Ballinger, on ‘‘Seattle and Her Churches in 
1930”; Mr. Joseph Shippen, on ‘‘ The Church 
a Light-house’”’; Judge William Hickman 
Moore, on ‘“‘Fraternalism and the Church’; 
and Mr. L. Frank Brown, on ‘‘The Church 
training Men for Citizenship.’”’ The closing 
words were spoken by the pastor, Rev. 
William D. Simonds. 


Registers Offered. 


What is believed to be a complete file of 
the Register for the past two or three years 
may be had for the asking, the receiver to 
pay the expressage. Address Mr. M. T. 
Garvin, Lancaster, Pa. 


Bible Offered. 


A pulpit Bible may be had by any society 
willing to pay the express charges on it, on 
application to Rev. Frederic Gill, 29 Academy 
Street, Arlington, Mass. 


The Associated Charities of Boston. 


The annual meeting of the Associated 
Charities of Boston will be held Tuesday 
evening, November 7, in Steinert Hall, at 
7.45. Dr. Lyman Abbott will give an ad- ~ 
dress, subject, ‘“The Greatest Thing in the 
World,” and Miss Julia C. Lathrop of Hull 
House, Chicago, will speak on “‘Newer Stand- 
ards in Charitable Co-operation.” 
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“For the benefit of Massachusetts industries, I believe that hides, coal, iron ore, lumber 
and wood pulp, should be placed upon the free list. Iam also convinced that reciprocal trade 
treaties should be made with Canada and other nations.” — CHARLES W. BARTLETT. 


VOTE FOR 


Charles W. 
Bartlett 


FOR GOVERNOR. 


His Election 


Would be interpreted as an imperative order to Con- 
gress that the welfare of Massachusetts industries 
must no longer be sacrificed for some other section of the country. 


Charles W. Bartlett for Governor 


Stands squarely upon the understandable platform favoring Reciprocity with Canada and other coun- 
tries, as well as the placing upon the free list of hides, coal, iron, lumber and wood pulp. 


Charles W. Bartlett for Governor 


Is in every way qualified to perform the duties of the office, and would administer his trust in the 
interest of the whole people. 


Tuesday, Nov. 7, is Election Day. 


BE SURE TO VOTE FOR 


Charles W. Bartlett for Governor. 


“T consider Charles W. Bartlett in every way qualified to continue the work already 
begun in Massachusetts looking to a revision of the tariff duties and the making of recipro- 
cal trade treaties in the interests of our industries.’ — WILLIAM L. DOUGLAS. 


Advt, 
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Pleasantries. 


A boy, on being asked to name some of 
the wild animals of Africa, replied, ‘‘Elephants, 
rhinoceros, and hypocrites!” 


Madam: “Be sure to put plenty of nuts in 
the cake.” Cook: “I'll crack no more nuts 
to-day. My jaw hurts me already.”’—Har- 


pers Bazar. 


A class were asked to name something 
which they had seen that was made of ivory, 
and, after a long pause, a little girl suggested 
Ivory Soap. 


From a Teacher’s Note-book.— “‘ Dear Miss 
: Please excuse Johnny for being tardy, 
as he wet his feet and I had to take them 
off.”” ‘Dear Miss : Please excuse Mary 
for being late this morning, as Billy has lost 
the comb.” 


Several years ago a party of friends trav- 
elling through Cambridge by trolley had oc- 
casion to ask the starter on a certain line 
how often the cars ran, to which natural 
question he made the following reply, 
“Quarter arter, ha’ arter, quarter to, and at.” 


Dr. Risk did not satisfy the Calvinistic 
portion of his flock. “Why,” said they, “you 
dinna tell us enough aboot renouncing our 
ain righteousness.” ‘“‘Renouncing your ain 
righteousness?’ shouted the doctor. “I 
never saw any ye had to renounce.’’— 
Driftwood. 


Dr. Hayes heard of an old woman with 
epilepsy who had lived to seventy-nine. 
Curious to know the details of so unusual a 
case, he interviewed the widower. After 
inquiring about different symptoms, he 
asked, “Did she grind her teeth much at 
night?’ ‘The old man considered for a 
moment, and then replied, ‘““Wal’, I dunno 
as she wore ’em at night.’’—Lippincott’s. 


A man was out of health and was con- 
tinually changing physicians. At one time 
he called in a young man who was just getting 
a practice. He told him all about his ail- 
ments, and said that he knew among them 
he had symptoms of a serious heart trouble. 
“Not necessarily,” the physician replied. 
This did not please the patient, and he said 
very irritably, “It isn’t for a young physician 
like you to disagree with an old and ex- 
perienced invalid like me, sir.””— Unionist. 


A minister came to a country town to 
preach. He expected that some one would 
invite him to dinner. One by one, however, 
the congregation departed. As the last 
deacon was leaving the church, the minister 
rushed up to him and shook him warmly by 
the hand. “I want you to come home and 
dine with me,” he said. ‘‘Why, where do 
you live?” said the deacon. “About thirty 
miles from here.’ The deacon reddened. 
“Oh, you come and dine with me instead,” 
he said.—Christian Life. 


Coasters of Cape Cod can tell where they 
are by a scrutiny of the sand brought up 
by the lead. Capt. Bunker, confined to: his 
cabin by sickness, once directed that the lead 
should be brought to his berth for his inspec- 
tion. The craft belonged to Nantucket, and 
was ina sand ballast. ‘The mate, doubting 
the captain’s infallibility, dropped the lead 
into the ballast. The captain’s eyes dilated 
when he saw it, and he asked, “Do you say 
you got this sand by sounding? >” “Yes, sir,” 
“Then, by the great hornspoon, Nantucket’s 
sunk, and we are right over Tupper’s Hill!” 
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TRULL, Secreta 
TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited by 

Rev. Cuas.W.Wenpre. Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress St.,’ Boston. 

Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents 

per copy, Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon 
t oston, 


SITS (aes) 1909 bd vcs cosivews/otwercven 
fraBiitiEs” Bt ciaiciosinw'ed ge puieaeeten coed 


Educational. 


otek hters of the late 


The Misses Allen well-k nown aigcator, 


MR. 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1905. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR, 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


eda CARPETS 


FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


WASMINCTON ST., 


(28) [NOVEMBER 2 1905 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The -girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 


Address Box 1711. 


Principals: Jann. MacDufiie, Ph.D. 
. John MacDuftie,, A.B. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

F. O. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


ROCK RIDGE SChare 
For Boys. Location high and d: _Laborstones, Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teac Earnest boys. A 
new gymnasium with swimming ihe Fits for College, 
Scientific School, and ie lustrated pamphlet sent 
free. Please address Dr. HITE, Prin., 
Wellesley Hills, Maas 


Dewey Correspondence School 


Practical instruction and training in the law of mental 
and spiritual supremacy, healing, telepathy, etc. 2 cent 
stamp brings booklet. 334 West ieq4th St., New York City. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 
4905-1906 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ”’ 


Individual 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. j 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; 
5 cents. 


single sermons, 


NOW READY: 

Religion: Its Changing Forms and its Eter- 
nal Essence. 

“Mind the Light.’’ (By Robert Collyer.) 

The Geneva Council. 

The Way to God. 

The Federation of Churches—and the Uni- 
tarians, 

What is Christianity ? 


_ 
. 


$s Belk 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. | G00. H, Ellis Go., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


658 


OPP.BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON. 


